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RAYMOND J. BARRETT 


U. S. EMBASSY, MEXICO CITY 


Prepared for publication in 
Transportation and Communications 
Division, OIT, U. S. Department of 


Commerce 


= the past 20 years, and 
particularly within the last decade, 
Mexico’s highway construction program 
has fostered the growth of an entirely 
new motor-transport industry, plus a 
number of connected service industries. 
This growth has been spontaneous, and 
it follows a characteristic pattern seen 
in countries that have developed exten- 
sive highway networks. The existing 
railroad facilities are unable to handle 
the total volume of freight offered for 
transportation and this observation is 
true in terms of both the quality of rail 
freight services available and geographic 
coverage of these services. Recent in- 
formation indicates that truck and bus 
registrations increased 77 percent during 
the period 1944-50. 

A recent study provided the following 
comparative data on trucking operations 
over the Mexico City—Monterrey—Laredo 
route in the 13-year interval since the 
opening of the highway: 

1938 1951 
Number of companies 4 10 


Number of units operated 49 325 
Average capacity (metric tons sf 5 (*) 


*About 60 percent are truck-tractors with trailers or 
semitrailers with average unit capacity of about 12 
metrictons. The remaining 40 percent are ‘‘truck-train”’ 
type with an average capacity of 5 to 8 tons. 

Of particular note is the development 
of motor trucking in areas of expanding 
agricultural production. The Mexican 
automotive industry reports that truck 
sales have been increasing more rapidly 
in northern Mexican States than else- 
where in the country. This is the result 
of expanding agricultural production in 
the region, particularly cotton and win- 
ter vegetable crops. Despite the restric- 
tions imposed by assembly quotas until 
the summer of 1950, the increase in the 
number of privately owned trucks in 
these States increased 105 percent dur- 
Ing the period 1944-50 in comparison 
with a 100 percent increase for the rest 
of the country. 

The increase in some of the individual 
States in the 1944-50 period was even 
more notable, for example, in Chihuahua 
the increase was 195 percent: and in 
Tamaulipas, 135 percent. 

This trend probably has been even 
More marked during the past 8 months 
of unlimited truck production. The as- 
sembly plants report that these northern 
agricultural areas have been the only 
sections of Mexico which the automotive 
suppliers have not as yet been able to 
Satisfy in terms of demand. As of Jan- 
Wary 1, 1950, these States had 30 percent 
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of the private trucks in Mexico although 
they accounted for only 13 percent of 
the total population as reported by the 
1950 census. 


Vehicle Unit Requirements 


Although the route pattern for Mexi- 
co’s bus and truck lines is probably 
reasonably adequate for the country’s 
current needs, the Mexican automobile 
assembly industry estimates that Mexico 
could use, at present, an additional num- 
ber of units equal to the total of 122,490 
units now in the country. The Depart- 
amento de Transito (of the Ministry of 
Communications and Public Works) has 
recently certified as a public necessity 
the need for a 28 percent increase in 
the number of busses and a 21 percent 
increase in the number of trucks oper- 
ated under Federal concession. In ad- 
dition, about two-thirds of the units now 
in operation in Mexico have reached a 
point of substantial depreciation and 
should be replaced. When allowance is 
made also for normal growth, it appears 
that the estimate of the Mexican auto- 
motive industry is not unreasonable. 


Busses 


Aside from walking, and perhaps the 
use of burros, Mexico’s principal form 
of passenger transportation is the bus. 
The Alianza de Camioneros reported in 
December 1948 that an independent 
study had shown that intercity busses 
carried 55 percent of all passengers in 
Mexico. Ownership of private automo- 
biles is not common; it is estimated that 
there is about 1 automobile to every 147 
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Second-class intercity bus. 


Mexicans; the ratio is 1 to 5 in the United 
States. The private motorcar, which 
probably handles about 85 percent of all 
intercity travel in the United States, ac- 
counts for about 10 percent in Mexico. 

Virtually all passengers and cargo in 
rural Mexico are carried by small, sec- 
ond-class busses operating over unim- 
proved roads, sometimes all but impass- 
able. These busses are frequently 10 to 
15 years old and generally in a deterio- 
rated state of maintenance. Fares are 
almost incredibly cheap by our stand- 
ards. All manner of passengers, animals, 
fowl, luggage, and cargo are carried (the 
latter often on a luggage rack on the 
roof). 

On the longer principal routes, first- 
class busses and somewhat larger and 
better second-class busses are operated. 
The former are generally newer, cleaner, 
and better-maintained versions of the 
long haul second-class busses. Only on 
a few of the most heavily traveled routes 
(such as Mexico City—Laredo, Mexico 
City—Veracruz, Mexico City—Guadala- 
jara) are large, modern, rear engine 
busses, similar to those used in the 
United States, operated. 


Trucks 


One of the principal recent transpor- 
tation phenomena in Mexico has been 
the steadily increasing amount of traffic 
carried by trucks because of the short- 
comings of rail transportation. The 
study announced by the Alianza de 
Camioneros in December 1948 stated 
that cargo trucks moved 38 percent of 
all freight carried in Mexico. It is re- 
liably estimated that intercity truck 
transport is currently carrying a ton- 
nage at least equal to that handled by 
the railroads, or about 20,000,000 metric 
tons per year. 

1949 annual report of Express Ana- 
huac, one of the largest trucking firms 
operating in Mexico, shows that the total 
number of ton-kilometers performed by 
this line alone was equal to more than 8 





Note cargo carried on the top. 











Typical cargo truck in use in Mexico. 


percent of that performed by the Na- 
tional Railways in the like period. Ex- 
press Anahuac’s average income per 
freight ton-kilometer was 9.237 centavos, 
whereas the same figure for the Na- 
tional Railways was 5.459 centavos. 

Mexico’s terrain has required a mobil- 
ity of transportation that trucks have 
been able to provide in much greater 
degree than the railroads. In addition, 
it has been the experience of commercial 
shippers that movement by truck is 
cheaper, usually faster, and less suscep- 
tible to damage and pilfering. Although 
truck rates may be somewhat higher, the 
shipper usually saves money in the long- 
run because less interest is incurred on 
his investment, there is a more rapid 
turn-over in working capital, and there 
is less waste of time and money in fight- 
ing claims for damage and theft. There 
is a clear trend among shippers to con- 
sign goods, except for bulk cargo or 
heavy shipments, by truck rather than 
by rail. 


Units in Operation 


As of December 31, 1949, there were 
106,321 cargo trucks and 16,169 passen- 
ger busses registered in Mexico, or a 
total of 122,490. This figure represented 
43 percent of all automotive vehicles 
(excluding motorcycles) in Mexico at 
that date. Since 1943 the number of 
trucks in Mexico has increased 97 per- 
cent whereas the total for busses has 
risen 30 percent. (Since 1930 the total 
number of trucks and busses has in- 
creased 525 percent, whereas private 
automobiles increased 184 percent.) 

As of December 31, 1948, there were 
99,762 trucks, and 16,872 busses, or a 
total of 116,634 units. During 1949 there 
was an over-all increase of 5 percent 
from those figures, virtually all of which 
was accounted for by a marked increase 
in the number of privately owned trucks. 


4 


The total for busses actually declined 
slightly, and the total number of trucks 
operated in public hauling increased only 
by 32 units. 

Of the total number of trucks and 
busses, 22 percent operated in public 
service, 75 percent were privately owned 





and operated, and the remainder were 
owned by various government agencies. 
As would be expected, by far the largest 
number of busses, 86 percent, are en. 
gaged in public service, whereas, in con- 
trast, 85 percent of the trucks are owned 
by private concerns and used to Carry 
their own goods, and only 13 percent em- 
ployed by trucking companies engaged 
in public hauling. 

The following data, supplied by the 
Departamento de Transito Federal of 
the Ministry of Communications, ingdj- 
cate the situation in regard to companies 
and units operating in public service on 
Federal highways as of September 19509: 


Operations on Federal Highways, by Com. 
panies and Vehicle Units 


TY Busse 
Number of companies 123 215 
Number of vehicles of these com- 
panies 2, O76 2, 25 
Number of vehicles temporarily 
(authorized) 4,39] 4,34 
Total vehicles 6, 467 6, 5% 


Percent of total units engaged in 
public Service as of Dec. 31, 1949_- 19 48 


1 Issued formation of 


individuals, 


pending corporations — by 





In addition to these vehicles, the De. 
partamento de Transito advises that, as 
of the same date, 12,778 permits (each | 
covering one vehicle) had been issued to | 
owners of private trucks to haul thei 
own goods on the Federal highways. 

In October 1948 the Departamento de 
Transito compiled more detailed infor- 
mation on the bus and truck lines op- | 
erating under Federal concessions, | 
These are the latest such figures avail- 
able. These data are set forth in the 
following table: 


Services Under Federal Concessions by Service Types, Value of Equipment, and Monthly 
Capacitiy 


Vehicles 


of total 


7 _ | | 


Value of equipment Monthly capacity 
Percent . Percent ’ Percent 
Pesos of total Number of of total 
Passengers 
26 27, 453, 764 31 1,017, 198 
(4 53, 457, 460 61 6, 746, 234 
10 6, 856, 491 7 875, 956 
100 87, 767, 715 100 8, 639, 388 10 
| 
Metric tons | 
95 67, 141,048 94 109, 455 ¥ 
1.5 4, 551, 352 5) 7, 881 
5 8Y, OOO l 0 | 
100 71, 781, 400 100 207, 33¢ X 
52 87, 767, 715 55 
1s 71, 781, 400 15 


100 159, 549,115 100 


Type of service an | 
Number 
Busses: 
First class 995 
Second class 2, 485 
Mixed 385 
Total 3, 865 
Trucks: 
Cargo 3, 460 
E xpress 162 
Cranes 9 
Total 3, 631 
Résumé 
Busses 3, 865 
Trucks 3, 631 
Combined total 7.496 
Source: 1949 Annual Report of Ministry of Communications. 


Geographic Distribution of 
Equipment 


The largest percentage of busses and 
trucks is in the populous Mexico City 
area. The concentration is not so 
marked, however, as in the case of pri- 
vate automobiles, of which 33 percent 
were registered in the Federal District 
on December 31, 1949; trucks numbered 
13,068 (or 12 percent of the total number 
in the country), and busses numbered 
4,221 (or 26 percent). 


Of the busses, 3,566 were operated (as 
of January 31, 1950) by intercity # 
suburban lines which belong to tht 
Alianza de Camioneros. ‘First-class 
lines operated 585 (16 percent) of thes 
units, and “second-class” lines 2,981 (8 
percent). 

Within the capital, the first-class 
busses charge a 25-centavo tariff (about 
3 cents U. S. currency), have individual | 
seats, will not carry “standees,” and ale | 
generally somewhat newer and bettel} 
maintained than the second-class bussé. 
Most lines operate to the more well-to-do 
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residential areas and are well patronized 
py the class of people living in these 
areas. The second-class busses charge 
only 15 centavos (not quite 2 cents U. S. 
currency), have only bench seats along 
the sides, carry any number of persons 
that can get on (often overflowing to the 
fenders and outsides of the vehicle), 
permit the carriage of any type of pack- 
age (including fowl and animals), are 
usually dirty and in poor state of main- 
tenance. 


Conditions of Equipment 


Two of the outstanding problems of 
the bus and truck industry in Mexico 
are those of obsolescence and deferred 
maintenance which characterize a dis- 
proportionately large number of the 
units in service. In contrast to a normal 
economic operational life of 6 to 10 years, 
pusses and trucks in Mexico are regu- 
larly kept in service 10 to 15 years. This 
practice imposes very serious mainte- 
nance problems on the owners of the 
equipment. Existing maintenance 
standards probably have also hastened 
th; process of depreciation. 

indicative of the longer operational 
life of trucks and busses in Mexico is the 
comparison of truck and bus sales during 
1949 with the increase in the total num- 
bers of these vehicles registered during 
that year. The accompanying table 
shows that less than 4 percent of the 
trucks, and only 10.9 percent of the 
busses in service at the beginning of that 
year were withdrawn from service for all 
reasons, including accidents. If year- 
end figures are used as a base count, the 
percentages are 3.7 and 11.4, respectively. 


Bus and Truck Registrations Related to 
Sales and Withdrawals From Service 


Trucks Busses 
Units sold during 1949 10, 558 1,137 
Total registered Dee. 31, 1949 106, 321 16, 169 
Total registered Dec. 31, 1948 99, 762 16, S72 


Change +6, 559 703 


Units withdrawn from service 1949 3, 999 1, 840 
Percent withdrawn during 1949 
Using beginning of year figures 
as base count } 10.9 
Using end of, year figures as 
base count 3.7 11.4 


Virtually all new units for the truck 
and bus industry are supplied by plants 
in Mexico which assemble imported 
“knocked-down” units. Until recently 
the supply of units was seriously re- 
stricted by the assembly quotas imposed 
by the Mexican Government to conserve 
dollar exchange. Restricted credit and 
shortage of dollars also all but prevented 
Mexican bus operators from financing 
the purchase of new units. The Alianza 
de Camioneros is hopeful of obtaining 
funds from the recently granted $150,- 
000,000 (U. S. currency) Export-Import 
Bank credit for the purchase in the 
United States of a number of units to be 
divided among its member lines. 

Figures published by the Direccion 
General de Estadistica show that there 
entered Mexico during the years 1945 
through 1948 a total (assembled and to 
be assembled) of 3,116 bus units and 47,- 
813 truck units, as well as 6,229 chassis, 
the greater part of which probably be- 
came truck or bus units. About 12,000 
of these units entered in 1948, the re- 
mainder, about 44,000 units, have reached 
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or are approaching the normal average 
6-year economic life of such units. 
Probably about two-thirds of the units 
placed in operation from 1947 through 
1947 have reached a point of substantial 
depreciation. 

The total number of trucks and busses 
in operation in Mexico as of December 31, 
1949, which had not reached a state of 
obsolescence was therefore apparently 
about 38,000 units, or only 31 percent of 
all units registered in Mexico at that 
date. 


International Bus and Truck 
Operations 


Since there is as yet no through high- 
way connection with Guatemala, Mexi- 
co’s only questions in regard to interna- 
tional highway transport are with the 
United States. Mexico ratified the Inter- 
American Automotive Convention of 
1943 on December 31, 1948. Mexico is 
not, however, a signatory to the United 
Nations Road Traffic Convention of 1949, 
and judging from the delay in ratifying 
the Inter-American Convention it does 
not appear that Mexico will adhere to 
the 1949 agreement in the near future. 

Several Mexican bus lines operate into 
and from terminals on the United States 
side of the border. No United States bus 
lines or trucking concerns operate into 
Mexico and even excursion busses have 
generally not been able to enter. Al- 
though the Ministry of Communications 
has the power to grant permits to allow 
the entry of foreign busses, private in- 
terests have generally been able to pre- 
vent the entry of foreign busses or trucks 
through resort to judicial injunctions 
(amparos). The Government, however, 
has always Officially expressed its sup- 
port of a policy of reciprocity. 

Mexican Customs laws and regulations 
do not make any provision for bonded 
transit shipments by truck. In the case 
of a shipment by closed railroad car, it 
is possible to make an arrangement to 


post a bond and have the car sealed by 
Mexican Customs when the goods enter 
Mexico from the United States. If the 
seal has not been violated, the bond is re- 
turned when the shipment leaves Mexico 
at the Guatemalan border. According 
to Mexican Customs, such an arrange- 
ment is not possible in the case of ship- 
ments by truck and, therefore, when a 
shipment of automobiles, for example, 
enters Mexico it must be considered as 
imported and liable to the duties and 
penalties stipulated in the Mexican tariff. 

With the prospects for completion in 
the near future of much of the Central 
American portion of the Inter-American 
Highway (now finished through Mexico), 
there is an increasingly urgent need for 
an international agreement among the 
United States and the nations concerned 
with regulating commercial highway 
transport. 


Laws and Regulations 


The law governing bus and truck lines 
is contained in chapter II, title II of the 
second volume of the Law of General 
Lines of Communication. A revision of 
this chapter went into effect on Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. Among the main provisions 
of the Federal regulations are the fol- 
lowing: 

a. Auto transport firms may be any 
type of legally organized business con- 
cern (corporation, partnership, or the 
like). Formerly only cooperatives could 
engage in automobile transport for hire. 

b. Procedures for the detailed study 
and regulation of routes and the issu- 
ance of concessions by the Departamento 
de Transito Federal (Department of Fed- 
eral Traffic) of the Ministry of Com- 
munications. Only two competing lines 
may be given concessions for the same 
route. There is no charge for con- 
cessions. 

c. Concessions may be issued only to 
native-born Mexican citizens, or to com- 
panies composed entirely of such citizens. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Rear engine first-class intercity bus. 











Luxembourg Firm Invites 
U. S. Participation 


A long-established industrial enterprise— 
the Duchscher Co.—in the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg invites participation by an 
American firm interested in obtaining manu- 
facting facilities abroad. The Luxembourg 
firm suggests the following possibilities for 
such participation: (1) Investment of cap- 
ital or machinery, patents, or processes to 
enlarge or reorient present production; (2) 
outright acquisition of the enterprise. Al- 
ternatively, the company is interested in 
working with an American firm on a con- 
tract basis to produce goods for which its 
foundry, machine shop, and assembly plant 
are adapted. 

The Duchscher Co. presently produces vari- 
ous foundry products, commercial and agri- 
cultural presses, wood veneer presses, and 
blast furnace parts, for which it reportedly 
has established markets in Europe, Africa, 
Indonesia, South America, and Australia. 

Further details are obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with the Duchscher Co., Wecker, Luxem- 
bourg. 


Foundry Facilities in 
Canada Offered for Sale 


Offers to purchase land, buildings, and 
equipment, which are now the property of 
Production Castings, Ltd., in Canada, are 
invited from United States firms and indi- 
viduals. 

The plant reportedly was constructed dur- 
ing World War II to produce grey iron cast- 
ings, but has not been in operation since 
July 1949. It is said to have a production 
capacity of 6 tons per hour from each of 
two Whiting No. 5 cupolas, as well as facili- 
ties for production molding from a few 
pounds to one-half ton, and dry sand mold- 
ing up to 5 tons. 

Detailed data regarding equipment and 
layout of the plant may be obtained from 
Norman Binns, A. W. Farlinger Real Estate, 
752A Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


New Japanese Group 
Offers Patent Service 


Japanese leaders in industrial, financial, 
and technical fields have recently formed 
an organization whose twofold objective is 
to assist Japanese industry in obtaining for- 
eign patent rights and technical “know-how” 
and, conversely, aid foreign firms in obtain- 
ing Japanese-controlled patents. 

American firms interested in the service 
offered by this group may write to Nippon 
Hatsumei Pool Kabushiki Kaisha (Patent 
Pool Corporation of Japan), Fushitora 
Building, 18, Muro-machi 1-chome, Nihon- 
bashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 


Canadian Industrial 
Property Offered for Sale 


An industrial property in Toronto, which 
has its own harbor facilities, is offered for 
sale in the United States. The property re- 
portedly consists of two adjoining steel-on- 


Division, Office of International Trade 


steel buildings of 18,000 square feet; a ware- 
house building of 20,000 square feet; an office 
building of 7,000 square feet; and an addi- 
tional building of 15,000 square feet. These 
structures are situated on 4% acres, with 
railway sidings, gantry tracks, and cranes. 
Although the property has been used prin- 
cipally for storage and light finishing opera- 





trade contacts. 


undertaken with these firms. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 33, 57, 69. 
Automobile Accessories: 14, 50. 
Bicycles and Bicycle Parts: 65. 
Boats: 63. 

Cement: 92. 

Chemicals: 1, 27, 38, 42, 51, 60, 83. 
Chinaware: 41. 


84. 
Construction Parts: 9. 
Cork Cuttings: 69. 
Curios: 78. 


36, 80. 
Foodstuffs: 6, 82, 91, 92. 
Hardware: 28, 88. 
Household Furnishings: 89. 
Instruments: 30, 40. 
Leather Goods: 3. 
Leather and Shoe Findings: 91. 


Lumber: 67. 
Machinery and Accessories: 
Agricultural—85. 


88, 90, 93, 94. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
and as noted in individual listings, supplementary data, such as trade literature, 
photographs, price information, or samples, are available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Clothing and Accessories: 4, 12, 13, 74, 75, 


Electrical Devices: 5, 7, 10, 19, 21, 24, 25, 


Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 


Industrial—4, 8, 11, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 26, 
34, 38, 39, 44, 49, 54, 55, 59, 72, 79, 80, 


In specific instances, 


Marble: 71. 

Measuring Equipment: 35. 

Metal Products: 18, 32, 45. 
Minerals: 23, 31. 

Office Equipment and Supplies: 2, 83. 
Ornaments (Brass and Copper): 70. 
Palm Fatty Acid: 87. 

Paper Products: 29. 
Pharmaceutical Specialties: 91. 
Phonographs: 81. 

Pigments: 60. 

Printed Matter: 64. 

Processes: 12, 16, 23. 

Radios and Recorders: 81. 

Rubber Goods: 52. 

Smokers’ Items: 29. 

Sporting Goods: 68. 

Stationery Items: 43, 46. 

Steel and Iron Products: 22, 66, 73, 76, 77. 
Textiles: 58, 78, 86. 

Toilet Articles: 48, 83. 

Toys: 10, 47. 

Waste: 69. 

Wire: 73. 

Wood Articles: 53, 56. 

Yarns; 84, 90. 
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tions, it is said to be suitable for heavy in- 
dustrial uses. 

Additional information may be obtained 
from Norman Binns, A. W. Farlinger Real 


Estate, 752A Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, 


Canada. 


Irrigation Project 
Planned for Iraq 


Bids are invited by the Development Board 
of the Government of Iraq for the construc- 
tion of a barrage, lock, and fish ladder at 
Ramadi on the Euphrates River. The proj- 
ect includes installation of sluices, lock gates, 
lifting bridge, and operating machinery. 

Contract documents and bidding instruc- 
tions may be obtained until January 31, 
1952, from the Development Board, Baghdad, 
Iraq, or the Embassy of Iraq, 2205 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., sub- 
ject to a charge of 25 Iraqi dinars (US$2.80 
1 Iraqi dinar). 

Bids, accompanied by a deposit of ID15,C00 
or the equivalent in pounds sterling (to be 
made at the Rafidain Bank, Baghdad, or the 
Midland Bank, London), must reach the De- 
velopment Board in Baghdad prior to Feb- 
ruary 29, 1952. 

It is understood that bids will be accepted 
only from contractors having previous ex- 
perience in performing similar work. 


New Edition of Directory of 
British Manufacturers 


The Federation of British Industries re- 
cently has issued the 1951-52 edition of the 
“FBI Register of British Manufacturers.” 
Designed as an aid to the development of 
United Kingdom trade abroad, the Register 
lists names of British manufacturers, in- 
cluding their products and services, and con- 
tains, as well, a catalog of British goods and 
separate sections on British trade associa- 
tions, trade-marks, and brands and trade 
names. 

A copy of this directory is on file for con- 
sultation purposes in the Commercial In- 
telligence Division of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce in Washington, D. C. 

For information concerning the availa- 
bility of the directory, interested parties 
should write to the Federation of British 
Industries, 21 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
London, S. W. 1, England. 


Ceylon Plans “Pearl 


Fishery” in 1952 


The Ceylon Embassy in Washington re- 
ports that the Department of Fisheries in 
Ceylon plans to hold a “pearl fishery” in 
1952, at which time pearl oysters will be pub- 
licly auctioned. 

According to the Embassy, fisheries are a 
royal monopoly and are conducted at regular 
intervals, the most recent one being in 1925. 
The prospective fishery is expected to be on 
a large scale, with 2,000 divers participating. 

Interested buyers and importers are in- 
vited to correspond with the Director of Fish- 
erles, Colombo, Ceylon, for further details. 


Diesel Electric Locomotives 
For Rhodesia Railways 


The Rhodesia Railways reportedly contem- 
Plates the purchase of 23 Diesel electric lo- 
comotives for hauling freight and passenger 
trains in main-line service. Manufacturers 
wishing to submit quotations may obtain a 
copy of the preliminary specification, tender 
form, and general conditions of contract from 
the London Agent, Rhodesia Railways, 11 Old 
Jewry, London, E. C. 2, England. Applica- 
tions for these documents should include 
the following information: (1) Names of 
railways to which main-line Diesel electric 
locomotives have been supplied; (2) maker 
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of Diesel engine; (3) maker of electrical 
equipment; and (4) number of main-line 
Diesel electric locomotives built. 

Bids will be received by the London Agent 
of the Railways until March 19, 1952. 


Iran Plans Purchase of 
Refrigeration Equipment 


Information and prices on refrigerating 
units—large units for use in army centers 
and small portable units for field use—are 
desired by the Iranian Ministry of War. 
American manufacturers are invited to send 
quotations and literature to the Office of the 
Commercial Attaché, Iranian Embassy, 3003 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C, 


New Electrical Equipment 
Needs for Australia 


Bids are invited until February 13, 1952, 
by the State Electricity Commission of 
Queensland, Australia, for the manufacture, 
testing, supply, and delivery of paper-in- 
sulated, lead (alloy)-covered, single-wire 
armored cables and cable boxes, suitable 
for use on working voltages of 660 volts or 
11,000 volts for 3-phase, 50-cycle systems. 

These materials are needed for the Towns- 
ville Regional Electricity Board, and the 
procurement is identified as specification No. 
325. 

A copy of the specifications is available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the Secretary, 
State Electricity Commission, Scottish Union 
House, Eagle Street, Brisbane, Australia. 


New Bid Deadline for 
Telescope Dome 


The Department of Commerce is informed 
that bids to supply a turret or dome for the 
74-inch astronomical telescope at the Royal 
Observatory, Helwan, Egypt, will be received 
until March 1, 1952, thereby extending the 
bidding period originally scheduled to close 
November 15, 1951. 

As noted in an earlier announcement (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 20, 1951), 
specifications and general bidding conditions 
are obtainable, subject to a charge of $5.75 
per copy, from the Bureau of the Egyptian 
Commercial Counsellor, Royal Egyptian Em- 
bassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., Washington 
8, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—Bechmann & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of chemicals and chemical prod- 
ucts), Reinhartgasse 41, Vienna 16, wishes to 
be licensed by an American firm to produce 
in Austria products similar to its present 
manufactures (wax preparations for floors 
and furniture, and insecticides—especially 
moth preventives) or other chemical prepa- 
rations for which its facilities are adapted. 
Firm states that it has a modern plant 
equipped with steam and duplex boilers, 
turbo-mixers, homogenizers, mixing ma- 
chines, and the like. 

2. Austria—Karl Bene & Co. (manufac- 
turer of files and other office equipment), 81 
Shoenbrunnerstrasse, Vienna 5, is interested 
in manufacturing under license in Austria 
American office equipment. Firm states that 
its plant equipment includes modern ma- 
chine tools, presses, metal stamp machines, 
turning lathes, and printing presses, as well 
as custom machinery for producing special 
metals, cardboard, and paper; and that it 
plans to construct a new factory of about 
4,000 square meters. 

3. Austria—Ing. K. Brettschneider (manu- 
facturer of leather, plastic, and canvas 
goods), Alpensiedlung, Salzburg-Morzg., 


Prov. of Salzburg, is interested in being li- 
censed by an American firm to manufacture 
in Austria all types of goods made of leather 
and heavy textile materials. 

4. Austria—Charnaux Gesellschaft m.b.H. 
(manufacturer of corsets), Kohlmarkt 16, 
Vienna I, wishes to be licensed by an Amer- 
ican firm for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion in Austria of special machinery for as- 
sembling hook and eye tape. Firm is also 
interested in entering into a partnership 
with an American manufacturer of corsets 
to produce these garments in Austria. Under 
such an arrangement, the American firm 
would be asked to provide hook, eye, and 
tape assembling machines; special sewing 
machines for attaching eye tape to corsets; 
machines for making patent fastener tape; 
and fagotting machinery. 

5. Austria—Elektrofona Gesellschaft fuer 
Hochfrequenz-und Elektrotechnik, m. b. H. 
(manufacturer of supersonic devices for test- 
ing materials and medical therapy appara- 
tus), Reutte-Hoefen (Tyrol), wishes to 
license an American manufacturer to pro- 
duce in the United States a patented super- 
sonic device for testing materials, as well as 
electrodes for medical short-wave therapy. 
Firm is also interested in entering into a 
partnership arrangement with an American 
concern which could provide equipment, 
machinery, and working capital, with a view 
to expanding the Austrian firm’s production. 

6. Austria—C. H. Knorr G. m. b. H. 
Nahrungsmittelfabriken (manufacturer of 
rolled oats, children’s and dietary foods, 
soups and seasonings, paste products, baking 
products), 6 Knorrstrasse, Wels, Prov. of 
Upper Austria, is interested in manufactur- 
ing under license and distributing in Aus- 
tria food products for which its plant facili- 
ties are suitable or adaptable. Conversely, 
firm will license for production in the United 
States, according to special formulas, its 
amino base food flavorings and riced protein 
for diabetics. Firm states that its plant 
has up-to-daté machinery and automatic 
packaging equipment, its own railway siding 
on a main rail system, and easy access to 
Trieste, Italian, Dutch, and German seaports. 
It is now operating at about 50 percent of 
capacity, and could augment both staff and 
production if necessary. 

7. Austria—Kraus & Naimer (manufac- 
turer of electrical switches), Schumanngasse 
35, Vienna XVIII, wishes to be licensed to 
use American patents, processes, and tech- 
niques for the manufacture of component 
parts of electrical switches, such as special 
plastics, ceramic insulating material, sheet 
metal, cold molding of nonferrous metals, 
and injection molding of nonferrous metals. 
Firm states that it has modern and first-class 
equipment and expert technicians. It is 
presently operating at 100 percent of capacity 
but can erect new facilities if necessary. 

8. Austria—Osterreichische Kunststoff- 
werke Wels, Ges. m. b. H. (manufacturer of 
plastic products), Franz-Fritsch-Str. 11, 
Wels, is interested in licensing for utilization 
in the United States its international patent 
covering mechanical hydraulic presses for 
mass-producing screwed joints and other 
articles. Conversely, firm wishes to produce 
under license in Austria any American prod- 
ucts for which its facilties are or could be 
adapted. Concerning the latter inquiry, 
firm states that, depending on specific pro- 
posals, it would be interested in obtaining 
capital, patents, laboratory equipment, and 
machinery. 

9. Austria—Palten-Stahlindustrie Gesell- 
schaft m. b. H. (manufacturer of agricul- 
tural machinery and vehicles and wood- 
working machines), Rottenmann, Prov. of 
Styria, desires to be licensed to produce in 
Austria profiled pieces of sheet iron, such as 
roofing, windows, doors, and other parts used 
in construction work. Firm states that only 
a small part of its plant, which covers more 
than 20,000 square meters, is currently being 
utilized. 

10. Austria—Julius Pintsch Aktiengesell- 
schaft (manufacturer of gas-producing 
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equipment), Nemelkagasse 9, Vienna XI, is 
interested in being licensed to manufacture 
products in the electrical engineering field. 
Firm states that its factory includes boiler- 
making, welding, fitting, and assembly shops, 
and lathe-turning and milling facilities. 

11. Austria—Ing. Rudolf Scholze, Holz- 
bearbeitungsmaschinen (manufacturer of 
woodworking machinery and tools), Feld- 
gasse 6, Kapfenberg, Prov. of Styria, is in- 
terested in licensing for manufacture in the 
United States its woodworking machinery, 
including fully automatic dovetailers for 
furniture and boxes, knot-hole borers and 
dowel fraisers, and box-making machinery 
for grooving, sizing, and joining bottoms and 
side walls of boxes. Conversely, firm would 
be interested in being licensed by an Amer- 
ican manufacturer to produce special wood- 
working machinery in Austria, for which 
purpose working capital would be needed. 
Firm states that its plant is operating at 
about 70 percent of capacity. 

12. Austria—Tiroler Kleiderwerke Franz 
Sutrich (manufacturer of coats, men’s suits, 
and uniforms) , Huettenmuehle, Reutte, Prov. 
of Tyrol, offers to license to an American 
clothing manufacturer its patented process 
embodying special time- and labor-saving 
techniques in the manufacture of men’s 
coats, suits, and uniforms. 

13. Austria—Uthe & Co. (manufacturer of 
wearing apparel), Braunau a/Inn, Prov. of 
Upper Austria, seeks a partnership agreement 
with an American firm for the manufacture 
in the United States of Viennese styled 
clothing. 

14. Austria—Carl Walter Fabrik fur Werk- 
zeugbedarf (manufacturer of automotive 
tools), Groedig bei Salzburg, Prov. of Salz- 
burg, wishes to be licensed to manufacture 
in Austria. automotive tools, equipment, or 
accessories, according to American patents 
or processes. Firm would be willing to pay 
royalties on products manufactured. 

15. Austria—Willy Wanderer (manufac- 
turer of meat-processing machinery and 
utensils), Florianigasse 37, Vienna 8, is in- 
terested in being licensed to manufacture in 
Austria modern American meat-processing 
machinery and utensils, used in butcher 
shops, sausage-making plants, and the meat- 
packing industry. 

16. Belgium—S. A. Lejour— Van Cappelle 
(manufacturer and exporter of fancy cotton 
and rayon textiles), 10 Vieux Marché aux 
Moutons, Ghent, seeks licensing arrange- 
ments with American firms with a view to 
modernizing its techniques and processes for 
weaving and dyeing cotton fabrics and other 
staple fibers. Also, firm wishes to obtain 
American patents, services, machinery, and 
equipment pertaining to weaving and dyeing 
all kinds of synthetic fibers. Firm states 
that, depending on specific proposals, it 
would be willing to pay royalties on products 
manufactured, share profits, or give stock in 
its company. 

17. Denmark—M. Seest Maskinfabrik A/S 
(manufacturer of precision machine tools), 
5-7 Kalégade, Aarhus, offers to license an 
American firm to produce in the United 
States crankshaft regrinders, main bearing 
line borers, connecting-rod borers, and 
machinery for remetaling connecting rods 
and bearing shells for automotive equipment 
and engineering workshops. Conversely, firm 
wishes to manufacture American machine 
tools under license in Denmark. It states 
that its plant recently has been expanded 
and modernized, and that it has sales repre- 
sentation in numerous countries. 

18. France—S. A. R.L. Curien et Cie. (man- 
ufacturer of metallic baskets), Rasey-Xert- 
igny (Vosges), wishes to license for manu- 
facture in the United States its metallic 
baskets for packing glass carboys used in the 
chemical, pharmaceutical, and distilling in- 
dustries. Conversely, firm offers to produce 
under license in France any American prod- 
ucts for which its plant facilities are suitable 
or adaptable. Firm states that its plant, 
which is currently operating at 60 percent 
of capacity, covers approximately 600 square 
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meters, and is easily accessible to a railroad 
station and a canal port; and that adjacent 
property is available for expansion if neces- 
sary. Leaflets (in French) and photographs 
illustrating the baskets are obtainable on a 
loan basis. 

(See Import Opportunity No. 32.) 

19. Germany—Otto Bornhuetter Metall- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer of electrical fit- 
tings), Wiehl/Rhid., wishes to license for 
production in the United States its electrical 
apparatus plugs with controlling lamp, as 
well as electrical coupler plugs and socket 
connections with controlling lamp. 

20. Greece—Paul Miloff (mechanical engi- 
neer), 85-A Monferatou Street, Athens, 
wishes to license an American firm to pro- 
duce in the United States his patented drier, 
“Universal,” utilized in drying cereal grains, 
beans, fruits, cottonseed, peanuts, cut pota- 
toes, pistachios, and pepper. Inventor states 
that his dried is based on a system of con- 
tinuous propulsion and mixing, and provides 
for a large drying surface ventilated by a 
suitable hot-air generating installation; that 
the system can be constructed either in port- 
able or stationary form with outputs from 
1144 to 5 tons per hour, depending on mois- 
ture content of the product and atmospheric 
conditions; and that the machine is espe- 
cially useful for small agricultural units 
which require a single drier to serve mul- 
tiple purposes. 

21. Italy—Fraga S. R. L. (manufacturer of 
electrical instruments), 14/1 Via XX Set- 
tembre, Genoa, is interested in being li- 
censed by an American manufacturer to 
produce in Italy voltmeters and ammeters 
and their component parts. Firm also 
wishes to obtain information on American 
techniques employed in the production of 
electric meters, as well as data on machinery 
used in producing small electrical items and 
in regulating various types of electric meters. 

22. Italy—Industria Costruzione in Ferro, 
S. R. L. (manufacturer of steel products), 
Via Simone Martini 28, Milan, desires to be 
licensed by an American firm for the manu- 
facture in Italy of steel and iron products 
for which its plant facilities are suitable or 
adaptable. Firm now manufactures iron 
frames, doors, trusses, wheelbarrows, and 
gas cylinders. 

23. Italy—A. L. Pieri (technical consult- 
ant), 4 Via G. Giardino, Milan, is interested 
in being licensed with American patents 
and proccesses for the utilization of bauzite 
residues (red clay) having the following 
composition: Iron (Fe.,O,), about 60 percent; 
alumina (Al,O,), about 10 percent; titanium 
(TiO,), about 7 to 8 percent; and a small 
percentage of other materials. Mr. Pieri 
states that with appropriate techniques, 
about 150,000 tons of clay could be processed 
annually. He is willing to make royalty 
payments for the use of suitable processes. 

24. Italy—S. A. C. M. E., S. A. Costruzione 
Materiali Elettromeccanici (manufacturer 
of thermoelectric products), Via M. U. Trai- 
ano 70, Milan, wishes to obtain American 
patents or techniques under a licensing 
arrangement for the production in Italy of 
switches, temperature controls, and fuses to 
be used on 3,000-volt installations. Firm 
manufactures heating equipment for rail- 
way cars. 

25. Italy—Fedele Saracco (manufacturer 
and repairer of electric meters and instru- 
ments), 116 Corso Giulio Cesare, Turin, 
wishes to license an American manufacturer 
to produce in the United States an auto- 
matic electric clock and calendar known as 
“Calendora”. Firm will accept royalties. 
Illustrated leaflet (in Italian) available on 
a loan basis. 

26. Italy—S. I. C. M. A., Societa Italiana 
Costruzione Macchine Agricole (manufac- 
turer of oenological machines, centrifugal 
pumps, and water conditioning and filtering 
equipment), via Morimondo 5, Milan, is in- 
terested in manufacturing under license in 
Italy American oenological machinery and 
waste disposers for household use. 





27. Norway—A/S Moss Saapefabrikk 
(manufacturer of soaps and cleansers), (no 
street address), Moss, desires to obtain un- 
der a licensing arrangement American pat- 
ents, processes, and techniques for the pro- 
duction of technical chemical items. Firm 
states that its plant is equipped with up-to- 
date machinery, that it employs three chem- 
ists, has a sales office in Oslo, and has ample 
space available for expansion if necessary. 

28. Norway—T. H. Poulsson (patent own- 
er), (no street address), Tonsberg, wishes 
to license an American firm to manufacture 
in the United States a new patented door 
hinge made of silicon aluminum alloy. Mr, 
Poulsson will accept royalty payments on 
units manufactured. 

29. Norway—Sherry Sigarettpapirfabrikk 
(Sherry Cigarette Paper Factory) (manufac- 
turer of cigarette papers) (no street address), 
Sandefjord, desires to be licensed by Ameri- 
can manufacturers to produce in Norway 
cigarette lighters, pipe cleaners, and plastic 
smoking articles. Conversely, firm offers for 
manufacture under license in the United 
States its fine cigarette papers. 

30. Norway—Teknisk Medicinsk Formstoff 
F. D. Vauvert & Co. (manufacturer of medical 
and technical instruments made of plastic), 
Prinsensgt. 21 (P. O. Box 569) Oslo, offers 
for manufacture under license in the United 
States its medical and technical instruments 
made of plastic. 


Import Opportunities 


31. Africa, Southwest—S. W. A. Lithium 
Mines (Pty), Ltd., P. O. 1517, Windhoek, de- 
sires to contact United States lithium con- 
sumers, as a monthly production of 2,000 
ton of lepidolite, ranging from 3 percent Li,O 
to more than 4 percent Li,O, is planned by 
firm. In addition, beryl, amblygonite, and 
petalite will be produced. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

32. France—S. A. R. L. Curien et Cie 
(manufacturer), Rasey-Xertigny (Vosges), 
offers for sale either direct or through agent, 
very light metallic baskets suitable for pack- 
ing carboys and glass or earthenware demi- 
johns for the chemical and distilling indus- 
tries, quantity according to order. Shipping 
instructions desired. Literature (in French) 
and photographs obtainable on a loan basis, 

(See Licensing Opportunity No. 18.) 

33. France—E. Neiraud & Co. (distiller, 
wholesaler, exporter), 72 Rue Henri-Fichon, 
Cognac, Charente, seeks U. S. market and 
agent for superior quality Cognac and other 
brandies (5, 10, 15, and over 20 years of age) 
in glass bottles. Inspection available in 
Cognac, France, at buyer’s expense. Ship- 
ping instructions or suggestions from United 
States importers or agents will be appreci- 
ated. 

34. Germany—Bergedorfer Eisenwerk A. G. 
ASTRA-Werke (manufacturer), 26 Bergner- 
strasse, Hamburg-Bergedorf, offers on out- 
right sale basis high quality weaving looms, 
about 80 monthly, graded according to ISA 
standards. Illustrated pamphlet available 
on a loan basis. 

35. Germany—Emil Aures Nachf., Inh. 
Eduard Bassing (manufacturer), Riedering 
ueber Rosenheim, Bavaria, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for measuring equipment, 
such as steel rulers, micrometers, and gages. 
Illustrated leaflet and price list obtainable on 
a loan basis. 

36. Germany—Bayerische Elektrozubehoer 
G.m.b.H. (manufacturer), 22 Ottensooser- 
strasse 22, Lauf (Pegnitz), Bavaria, offers to 
export and seeks agent for electrical supplies 
and equipment, manufactured according to 
customer’s specifications. Illustrated litera- 
ture and price list (in German) available on 
a loan basis. 

37. Germany—Friedrich Buechner Schie- 
fertafelfabrik G.m.b.H. (manufacturer) Lud- 
wigsstadt/OFr., Bavaria, offers on an outright 
sale basis toys, including blocks, wooden 
cubes, and ball mosaic designs. Illustrated 
literature obtainable on a loan basis. 
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38. Germany—Friedrich Busch (exporter, 
commission merchant), 69 Schwachhauser 
Heerstrasse, Bremen, offers the following on 
an outright sale basis: (1) (All sizes of 
electric) hand boring machines, suitable for 
metalworking and woodworking; (2) alumi- 
num and bronze powder used in lacquers and 
paints for printing trade and pyrotechnical 
purposes; and (3) 15,000 to 20,000 metric 
tons monthly of potassium chloride with 38 
to 42 percent K,O and 48 to 52 percent K,O. 
For item 1, firm desires that buyers specify 
quantity, kind of current available, type, and 
purpose for which machines are required. 
Correspondence in German preferred. 

39. Germany—Eckert & Ziegler G.m.b.H. 
(manufacturer), 3 An der Hagenau, Weissen- 
burg, Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis 
hydraulically operated and manually con- 
trolled die-casting machines and molds for 
thermoplastic materials. Illustrated litera- 
ture (in German) available on a loan basis. 

40. German y—Ertel-Werk fuer Fein- 
mechanik (manufacturer), 28 Prinzenstrasse, 
Munich 19, Bavaria, offers to export, prefer- 
ably direct to U. S. importers, surveying in- 
struments and accessories, such as levels, 
theodolites, transits, and compass-equipped 
instruments. 

41. German y—Hertel, 
G.m.b.H., Porzellanfabrik (manufacturer), 
20 Frauenbergerweg, Rehau/Oberfranken, 
Bavaria, seeks United States market and 
agent for decorated chinaware. Photo- 
graphic leaflets available on a loan basis. 

42. Germany—Imhausen & Co. G.m.b.H., 
Maerkische Seifenindustrie G.m.b.H., 92 
Muenzstrasse, Witten-Ruhr, offers on an out- 
right sale basis the following chemical prod- 
ucts: Witopal W extra and M softimol F and 
750; synthetic fatty acids, known as Witarix 
and Gleitmittel CA 33; impregnating and in- 
sulating wax, termed Imowax; Detolin En 
(Imowit En), suitable for removing resins, 
pitch, paraffin, or resinified substances from 
textiles; and dioctylphthalat. Literature 
available on a loan basis. Please specify 
item when requesting loan material. 

43. Germany—Erich Jetschny (exporter), 
3 Schoenhausenstrasse, Bremen, offers on an 
outright sale basis all kinds of lead pencils, 
quantity according to order. Shipping and 
packing instructions desired. 

44. Germany—Kalker Trierfabrik und 
Fabrik gelochter Blecher, Mayer & Cie. 
(manufacturer), 70 Porzerstrasse, Heumar 
Bez, Koeln, offers on an outright sale basis 
seed and grain cleaning machines. ITlus- 
trated literature (in German) obtainable on 
a loan basis. 

45. Germany—Ernst Lange, Spiralfedern- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 65 Rueckersdorfer- 
strasse, Roethenbach a/Pegnitz, Bavaria, 
offers on an outright sale basis all types of 
spiral springs, ranging from 0.2 mm. to 3 
mm., made according to customer’s specifi- 
cations. 

46. Germany—Anton Franz Moertel, 
Kreidefabrik (manufacturer), 2 Industrie- 
strasse, Schwabach b/Nuremberg, Bavaria, 
desires to export and seeks agent for chalk, 
such as tailors’, artists’, and students’ chalk 
(white and colored) and billiard and suede- 
shoe chalks; and waz crayons. Illustrated 
booklets available on a loan basis. 

47. Germany—Petz-Spielwarenfabrik An- 
ton Kiesewetter 0. H. G. (manufacturer), 54 
Eisfelder Strasse, Neustadt bei Coburg, Ba- 
varia, seeks United States market and agent 
for plush stuffed animals, including teddy 
bears, monkeys, and hares. Illustrated lit- 
erature available on a loan basis. 

48. Germany—Pott & Co. (manufacturer), 
87 Burgstrasse, Solingen, offers on an out- 
right sale basis razor blades (Swedish or 
German steel) , 0.06, 0.08, and 0.10 millimeters. 
Samples obtainable on a loan’ basis. 

49. Germany—Eugen Rittler K. G., Ap- 
paratebau (manufacturer), 57 Augsburger- 
Strasse, Memmingen/Allgaeu, Bavaria, offers 
to export and seeks agent for: (1) rope- 
laying machines; (2) flyer doubling frames, 
traverse winding machines, and yarn open- 
ers; and (3) three- and four-jaw lathe 
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chucks. Illustrated literature available on a 
loan basis. Please specify item number when 
requesting material. 

50. Germany—Sadyno-Licht Wilhelm 
Schlattner (manufacturer), 362 Gartenburg, 
Wolfratshausen, Bavaria, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for alarm signals for motor- 
ists. Illustrated leaflet (in German) may be 
obtained on a loan basis. 

51. Germany—Jos. Schaefer, Fabrik fuer 
Metallurgische u. Chem. Erzeugnisse (manu- 
facturer), Hennef/Sieg, offers for sale and 
seeks agent for the following chemical prod- 
ucts in monthly quantities of 100 tons each: 
(1) deoxidizing agent for light and heavy 
metal foundries; (2) flux for light and heavy 
metal smelters; and (3) dispersions to coat 
molds in light and heavy metal foundries. 

52. Germany—Helmut Schroers Gummi- 
werk Betriebs G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 
Suedstrasse, Schoeppenstedt/Elm, offers on 
an outright sale basis high-grade technical 
molded rubber goods, manufactured accord- 
ing to specifications. Illustrated literature 
available on a loan basis. 

53. Germany—Rudolf Stilp (manufac- 
turer), 2 Neualbenreutherstrasse, Waldsassen, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis 
wooden beads for rosaries. 

54. Germany—W eberwerke (manufac- 
turer), 41-51 Hagener Strasse, Siegen/W., 
seeks United States market and agent for 
welding equipment and metal processing ma- 
chines. Illustrated literature obtainable on 
a loan basis. 

55. Germany—Rohrleitungs-und Apparate- 
bau, Weigel & Co. (manufacturer), An der 
Walkenmuehle, Eiserfeld/Sieg., offers on an 
outright sale basis pipe lines, containers, and 
apparatus in all materials. Illustrated -leaf- 
lets (in German) obtainable on a loan basis. 

56. Italy—F. I. S. A. R. Fabbr. Ital. Spe- 
cialita Articoli Regalo s. r.1. (manufacturer), 
Piazza Bottini 2, Milano, seeks United States 
market and agent for best-quality novelty 
wood articles, quantity according to order. 
Independent inspection in Italy at buyer’s 
expense. Transactions should be made 
through firm’s selling agent, Dott. Giuseppe 
Marchello, Piazza San Carlo 2, Milano. Pho- 
tographs and price lists available on a loan 
basis. 

57. Italy—S. P. A. Fossati & C. (manufac- 
turer), via Ferrante Aporti 101, Milan, de- 
sires to export and seeks agent for wines, 
such as sparkling and spumanti types, 
quantity according to order. Independent 
inspection in Italy at buyer’s expense. 

58. Italy—-NOVITEX (manufacturer), 25 
via Bologna, Prato (Florence), offers on an 
outright sale basis tertile fabrics, blankets, 
and carpet yarns. 

59. Italy—Peghetti-Corsini S. P. A. (manu- 
facturer), 43, via Apello, Milan, offers on an 
outright sale basis precision lathes and shap- 
ing machines, quantity according to order. 
Illustrated leaflet available on a loan basis. 

60. Italy—Industria Chimica Italiana RIZ- 
ZINI (manufacturer), Via Fabio Filzi 30, 
Milan, offers to export and seeks agent for 
pigments and chemical products, quantity 
according to order. Independent inspection 
in Italy at buyer’s expense. Literature (in 
English and Italian) obtainable on a loan 
basis. 

61. Italy—-TRANSOCEAN (export mer- 
chant), Via Santa Tecla 3, Milan, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for best-quality spare 
parts for Diesel motors and special machines 
adaptable to workshops repairing Diesel en- 
gine pumps. Catalog and price lists obtain- 
able on a loan basis. 

62. Japan—Niigata Engineering Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), No. 6, Kudan 1-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, seeks United States mar- 
ket and agent for industrial machinery, in- 
cluding steam and pneumatic hammers; air, 
gas, and ammonia compressors; cranes; 
presses; petroleum refining plants; and oil- 
well machinery. Catalog and photographic 
material obtainable on a loan basis. 

63. Netherlands—G. Baay (shipbuilder and 
exporter), C. 185, Loosdrecht, offers on an 


outright sale basis wooden motorboats and 
sailing yachts, approximately 6.5 yards long 
and 2 yards wide. 

64. Netherlands—N. V. Boek- en Steen- 
drukkerij “De IJSEL” voorheen R. Borst & 
Co. (printer and publisher of color reproduc- 
tions), Schurenplein 1 (P. O. Box 74), Deven- 
ter, is interested in obtaining orders from 
U. S. firms for high-quality printed matter 
(preferably multiple-color work). 

65. Netherlands—D. Hoenson & Co., N. V. 
(manufacturer, export merchant), 296 
Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, offers on an out- 
right sale basis British bicycles and bicycle 
parts, quantity according to order. Firm de- 
sires information on United States standard 
grades. 

66. Netherlands—Handelsonderneming Sta- 
co (exporter, commission merchant), 25 
Huygensstraat, The Hague, offers on an out- 
right sale basis good-quality iron and steel 
rolling mill products (sheets, bars, and the 
like), tin plate, and can-making strips, made 
according to standard specifications or cus- 
tomer’s designs. 

67. Nicaragua—Somoza, Astorga, Cia., Ltda. 
(sawmill operator), Bluefields, is interested 
in contacting end users of sawn lumber, 
principally mahogany and some cedar, graded 
and classified according to U. S. standards, 
from the region of the Escondido River and 
tributaries. Approximately 200,000 board 
feet, now sawn, are available for immediate 
shipment, with 1,800,000 board feet available 
in the near future, subject to contract. In 
addition, firm states that it could supply a 
minimum of 500,000 board feet of mahogany 
annually for the next several years. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

68. Norway—Helge Lanes (manufacturer), 
11 Sannergaten (P. O. Box 651), Oslo, offers 
on an outright sale basis for immediate ship- 
ment 4,000 artificial (tin) bait, made of lead, 
antimony, and tin in fish form, with steel 
fish hook attached. Illustrated booklet and 
representative samples available on a loan 
basis. 

69. Portugal—Afonso De Campos (ex- 
porter), Rua Moreira de Assuncao, 74, Oporto, 
wishes to export Portuguese wines, brandies 
(40° to 42° and 60°), sparklings, cork cut- 
tings, and waste. 

70. Portugal—Julio Gomes Ferreira e Com- 
panhia Lda. (manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tail merchant), 166 Rua do Ouro, Lisbon, 
seeks U. S. market and agent for good qual- 
ity (rough finshed to give rustic appearance) 
copper and brass ornaments used as bric-a- 
brac, 5,000 units each of 13 different items. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

71. Portugal—Pardal Monteiro, Lda. 
(marble and stone polishers, cutters, sup- 
pliers, and exporters), 167-171 Estrada de 
Benfica, Lisbon, offers on an outright sale 
basis marble blocks and slabs, suitable for 
exteriors, interiors, cemeteries, and monu- 
ments. 

72. Sweden—Maskin AB. Erixon & Bon- 
thron (manufacturer’s export agent), 74 
Regeringsgatan, Stockholm, offers on an out- 
right sale basis to industrial firms three 
hydraulic grinding machines monthly, of a 
standard equivalent to grinding machines 
numbers 2 and 4 manufactured in U.S. Price 
quotation and illustrated literature available 
on a loan basis. 

73. Switzerland—Johann Jakob Hofstetter 
(importer, exporter), 6 Alemannenweg, 
Thalwil/Zirich, seeks U. S. market and agent 
for 50 metric tons each of bright drawn and 
galvanized cast steel wire and wire rope, 
130/140 to 170/180 tensile strength per 
square millimeter. Orders for wire should 
specify thickness and whether galvanized or 
bright drawn; for wire rope, quantities re- 
quired in yards. 

74. Switzerland—PRIMA Produzione Indu- 
menti Maschili (manufacturer), Capolago, 
Canton Tessin, offers on an outright sale 
basis pure silk and rayon neckties, available 
in dozen lots. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
HUNGARY 


The former Austro-Hungarian trade agree- 
ment, which had expired on August 31, 1951, 
was extended on September 22, 1951, retro- 
actively from September 1, 1951, to August 
31, 1952, according to the Austrian Chamber 
of Commerce publication, Internationale 
Wirtschaft, of September 28, 1951. 

Numerous difficulties in negotiations, re- 
sulting from Hungary's deficit under the for- 
mer agreement, were cleared. Settlement of 
the deficit was reached by Hungary’s con- 
sent to make advance deliveries to Austria, 
and furthermore by higher export quotas in 
favor of Austria under the present agree- 
ment. 

Austrian deliveries to Hungary are to in- 
clude mainly lumber and lumber products, 
magnesite, abrasives, cellulose, paper, felt, 
various steel products, machinery, armatures, 
pumps and compressors, various steel prod- 
ucts, parts and accessories for automotive 
vehicles, ball bearings, a variety of metal 
products, electrical machinery and appara- 
tus, chemicals, and dyes. 

Hungarian exports to Austria will consist 
principally of bread grains, cattle, casings, 
fruit and vegetables, seeds, and a great num- 
ber of various other agricultural products, 
sheep hides, leather, machine tools, radio 
and electrical parts, chemicals, and pharma- 
ceuticals. 

(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
19, 1950, for previous announcement on this 
subject.) 


Brazil 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Retail sales were reported holding up well 
in central Brazil in the 4-week period ended 
November 19, despite the high level of prices. 
Business conditions in the Porto Allegre dis- 
trict were fairly good, and a slowing up in 
retail sales of consumer goods was reported 
in some quarters. Conditions in the Ama- 
zon Valley were reported as fairly good. The 
situation in Bahia was improved; however, 
should the lack of demand for the two prin- 
cipal export products of the area, cocoa and 
tobacco, continue, future prospects are not 
bright. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 


Credit continued tight, and no prospects 
for an improvement in the near future are 
evident. The change in the rediscount pol- 
icy of the Bank of Brazil, which had the ef- 
fect of tightening the credit market consid- 
erably, had a particularly strong effect on 
the loan policies of the smaller banks. An- 
other factor is that credit requirements for 
the Christmas season are exerting added 
pressure. Collections were reported as nor- 
mal to good in central Brazil, a little slow 
in the south, fairly good in Bahia, and slow 
in Recife. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY SLOW 


The electric-power situation in the city 
of Rio de Janeiro and its vicinity had be- 
come precarious by mid-November, because 
of the continued drought. Measures were 
taken early in the month to reduce the con- 
sumption of electricity by rationing meas- 
ures and other means, and a further restric- 
tion on November 16 curtailed by 25 percent 
the electric-power quotas of consumers 
having an installed capacity of more than 
40 kw. Power shortages caused by drought 
resulted in difficulties also in Belo Horizonte, 
Florianapolis, Salvador, and Recife. 

The lack of steel and of cement has slowed 
down construction. The shortage of cement 
in Sao Paulo reached severe proportions in 
October and early November. To combat 
the black market in cement, the Engineer- 
ing Institute has contracted for importation 
of the product, and a shipment of 240,000 
sacks arrived at Santos from Germany for 
distribution in Sao Paulo. 


VoLtTa REDONDA EXPANDING 


Studies looking toward the further ex- 
pansion of the Volta Redonda steel plant, 
to a capacity of 1,000,000 metric tons per 
year, were ordered by President Vargas. The 
President of the steel company left for the 
United States on November 7, in connection 
with the utilization of the $25,000,000 loan 
conceded last year by the Export-Import 
Bank to finance the dollar expenses of the ex- 
pansion program now under way, which will 
increase the capacity of the Volta Redonda 
plant to 700,000 tons of steel ingots yearly. 


PortT CONGESTION 


Port congestion at Rio de Janeiro and 
Santos has not yet been cleared. In the 
former port, on November 14, a total of 8 
ships were waiting to draw alongside, the 
earliest arrival having entered the port on 
November 6; in Santos, on the same date, 20 
ships were awaiting space, some having been 





United States-Japan Tax 
Treaty Discussions 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced that United States and Japanese 
tax officials will meet in Washington in 
December 1951 for technical discussions 
to determine whether a basis can be 
found for conventions for the avoidance 
of double taxation. If the discussions are 
successful, draft conventions will be pre- 
pared and submitted by the participants 
for further consideration by their respec- 
tive governments. 

The State Department announcement 
further states that in preparation for the 
discussions, interested persons are in- 
vited to submit information and sugges- 
tions to Mr. Eldon P. King, Special 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, Bureau of Internal Revenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 




















waiting for 12 days, and the warehouses and 
yards of the docks were filled. The waiting 
period in Porto Alegre also had lengthened 
from 48 hours to as much as 5 days. Because 
of the enforcement of the decree giving 
priority in docking to the ships of the Lloyd 
Brasileiro, the ships awaiting space were all 
foreign-flag. The congested situation at 
Santos is attributed partly to the deficiency 
in the railway transportation facilities avail- 
able, and some relief is anticipated from the 
early inauguration of the oil pipeline be- 
tween Santos and Sao Paulo. 


JOINT BRAZIL-UNITED STATES ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


The first project to be recommended by the 
Joint Brazil-United States Economic Devel- 
opment Commission was presented to the 
Brazilian Government on October 25. The 
project concerns standardization of couplings 
and of brakes on the Santos-Jundiai Railroad. 
A similar project for the Paulista Railroad is 
almost completed. The Transportation Sub- 
commission is preparing a report on the 
Parana-Santa Catarina Railroad after a 2- 
week visit to the property, and studies are 
proceeding on the requirements of other rail- 
roads in the country to enable the Commis- 
sion to formulate a general program of rail- 
road rehabilitation. In the meantime, pre- 
liminary work has proceeded on the 
preparation of several power-plant projects. 
The staff of the United States Section of the 
Commission has been augmented by a port 
specialist who has initiated studies on port 
conditions in conjunction with his counter- 
part in the Brazilian Section of the Commis- 

sion. 

By mid-November a total of 76 training 
grants had been awarded to Brazilians under 
the Point IV program, for training in the 
fields of agriculture, minerals, industry, and 
health. 

FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


The Brazilian Senate has approved an 
amendment to the new income-tax law pro- 
viding for a 15-percent surtax on income 
taxes exceeding 10,000 cruzeiros and a 3- 
percent tax on reserves and undistributed 
profits of corporations. It is hoped that 
10,000,000,000 cruzeiros can be raised by this 
method over a 5-year period to finance the 
local currency needs of the development pro- 
gram undertaken through the Joint Brazil- 
United States Economic Development Com- 
mission. At the end of 5-year periods Gov- 
ernment 5-percent bonds will be issued in 
exchange for the amount of surtax paid plus 
interest. The bonds will be amortized at a 
rate of 10 percent per year beginning in 1958. 
Final approval by the Chamber of Deputies 
is expected soon. 

Passage of the Government bill introduced 
in Congress last August to create an Official 
free-exchange market through which foreign 
capital could enter and leave the country 
without restrictions now appears to be 
indefinitely postponed. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 
The poor distribution of rains in the 
greater part of the States of Paraiba, Rio 
Grande do Norte, and Ceara, and in some 
areas lack of rain, reduced field crops to 
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about 30 to 50 percent of normal in these 
States. Good rains in April and hard rains 
jin June filled the reservoirs and produced 
some forage crops which have prevented 
serious damage to livestock. Sao Paulo, 
Minas Gerais, and Parana had rains during 
the first part of October and planting was 
started. However, very little rain was re- 
ceived in Minas Gerais in November and 
planted crops were lost. Conditions gen- 
erally in Sao Paulo and Parana have been 
good, but part of this area also is receiving 
much less rain than normally and some re- 
planting of field crops may be necessary if 
heavier rains are not received soon. 

The rains in the Pernambuco-Bahia area, 
although late in arriving, were well dis- 
tributed and 1951 harvests of corn, beans, 
and mandioca in this area are reported to 


-be 10 to 30 percent above last season. 


The failure of spring rains in the Bahia 
area will reduce the 1951-52 harvest of 
cocoa and tobacco. The main cocoa crop 
has been adversely affected in several zones, 
and the total 1951-52 crop is estimated by 
the trade at 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 bags as 
compared with an estimated 2,270,000 bags 
for the 1950-51 crop. It is now expected 
that the 1951-52 tobacco crop may be re- 
duced by as much as 30 percent from the 
1950-51 harvest. The drought in the in- 
terior is reported also to be causing some 
losses of cattle. 

The drought in southern Brazil has greatly 
reduced the small-grain prospects. Weather 
conditions in October and November in this 
area were reported as generally favorable to 
the planting of spring crops. Cattle are 
reported to be recovering from the recent 
drought, and sheep and hogs are in good 
condition. 

Rubber producers in the Amazon Valley 
continued to withhold stocks*in interior 
points, hoping for the approval by the Min- 
istry of Finance of a 34-percent increase 
in the ceiling price of 22.70 cruzeiros per 
kilogram of domestic natural rubber. How- 
ever, the Minister ruled, according to an 
announcement in the press of November 14, 
that the price increase could not exceed 7 
percent of the current price level, already 
approved by the Executive Commission for 
Rubber Defense, plus the 10.89 percent in- 
crease between 1951 and 1952 in the cost of 
living of the rubber gatherers. This will 
represent a total price increase of 3.50 to 
4.00 cruzeiros per kilogram. Stocks of Brazil 
nuts of the 1950-51 harvest were reported 
to be exhausted. Sisal production in north- 
eastern Brazil is not up to earlier expec- 
tations, and the crop may not exceed 50,000 
to 55,000 metric tons. 


LABOR 


Pressure for wage increases continued to 
be exercised by the organized labor groups 
through direct negotiations with employers 
and through the mechanism of the labor 
courts. Prices appeared to remain fairly 
Steady during the past month. The Sao 
Paulo cost-of-living index for the laboring 
class (1939-100) rose from 444.1 in Janu- 
ary to 481.4 in September. The long con- 
troversy between the bank workers and 
employers in Saéo Paulo, which résulted in 
a partial walk-out was settled by a decision 
of the Regional Labor Court granting an 
increase of 31 percent on wages in effect in 
April 1950. 

The revised table of minimum wage scales 
which was submitted to the President late 
in October continues to be a subject of 
controversy. Employee groups from various 
sections of the country have filed protests 
alleging that the proposed minima do not 
provide a reasonable standard of living for 
the individual worker, much less for the 
worker and his family. The President re- 
turned the draft to the Minister of Labor 
on November 14, with suggestions for incor- 
poration in the final text of the decree, 


which was expected to be signed within a 
few days. 
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Attention U. S. Traders 
Servicing Spanish Market 
Prelicense applications for samples to 

be exhibited at Spanish Fairs in Valen- 
cia, May 10-25, and Barcelona, June 10- 


25, 1952, will be accepted until January 
5, 1952, by the Direccién General de 
Comercio of the Spanish Department of 
Commerce, according to the Office of the 
Economic Counselor, Embassy of Spain, 


2558 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

United States traders in the Spanish 
market planning to take part in these 
events may wish to urge their agents to 
file their prelicense applications prior to 
this deadline. Detailed information on 
the 1951 Fairs was published in the Sep- 
tember 17 issue of this magazine. 











Employment continued steady throughout 
the month. However, the _ increasingly 
severe power shortage is expected to force 
a curtailment of operations. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Brazil in the first 8 months 
of 1951 were reported by the press as 
3,090,000 metric tons valued at 21,036,000,000 
cruzeiros and imports as_ 6,729,000 tons 
valued at 21,349,000,000 cruzeiros——U. S. 
EMBASSY, RIO DE JANEIRO, Nov. 19, 1951 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BILL To REGULATE QUALITY OF ARTICLES 
OF PRECIOUS METALS 


A bill has been presented in the Brazilian 
Congress which would establish a service for 
assaying jewels, articles, strips and bars made 
of platinum, gold, silver, or any other pre- 
cious metals, according to a dispatch of No- 
vember 1, 1951, from the United States Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro. A special commis- 
sion, to be appointed by the Ministry of 
Finance, would draft regulations to govern 
the trade in precious metals and establish 
norms for their sale and _ distribution. 
Should the bill become law, no gold, silver, or 
platinum article could be sold without a 
legal assay, infractors being subject to fines 
from 1,000 to 50,000 cruzeiros. The infer- 
ence is that imported articles of precious 
metals would have to conform to the same 
regulations. 


Canada 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN OCTOBER 


Retail sales continued to lag below last 
year’s high levels during October, but events 
during the latter part of the month and 
during the first week of November indicated 
that there would be a successful Yuletide 
sales season. Department store sales in Oc- 
tober were 3 percent below the October 1950 
levels. Improvement was progressive dur- 
ing the month, however, and sales in the 
first week of November were 8 percent ahead 
of those of last year. 

Defense-expenditure figures released by 
the Government indicate that defense pro- 
duction is still far from the peak totals that 
will be required to carry out Canada’s 3- 
year rearmament commitment. There 
should, however, be a steady increase in de- 
fense production in the months ahead. 
Canada’s industry and economy can, there- 
fore, look forward to a substantial increase 
in the stimulus of defense spending. De- 
spite the drop in consumer durable produc- 
tion, industrial activity moved upward in 
September and October. 

Shipments of motor vehicles from Cana- 
dian factories declined in September for the 


fourth successive month. However, ship- 
ments of vehicles for export in September 
showed a marked increase at 8,729 against 
3,518 in September 1950 and in the 9 months 
totaled 37,628 compared with 23,667. The 
increased export sales reflect the policy 
adopted some months ago by United States 
manufacturers to divert their export orders 
where feasible to their Canadian subsidiaries. 
The decision to freeze car styles as of 1952 
has tended to ease some of the dealers’ con- 
cern about their heavy inventory position. 


HOUSING CREDIT CONTROLS 


Construction awards in October at C$139,- 
000,000 raised the cumulative total for the 
year over the C$2,000,000,000 mark, a figure 
that is considerably higher than 1950's record 
levels. Recent months, however, have devel- 
oped a considerable decline in residential 
construction. In an attempt to halt this 
downward trend the Government early in 
October relaxed the loan regulations on hous- 
ing. Cuts on loans, made in February of 
this year, when the Government wanted to 
curb housing starts, were more than restored. 
Defense workers may now obtain a loan of 
up to 90 percent of the sale price of a house 
and nondefense workers may still obtain up 
to 80 percent. Moreover, in evaluating 
houses for loan purposes, the increases in 
cost since January 1950, unlike previous ad- 
vances, will be taken into account. There 
was no indication during the first month of 
the relaxed housing credit regulations that 
housing activity had been stimulated by this 
action. 

GRAIN CROP 


The official November 15 grain crop esti- 
mate, although somewhat less favorable than 
earlier predictions, indicated that there will 
be more grain flowing from the Canadian 
prairies this year than for any year in more 
than a decade. The wheat crop is now 
estimated at 562,400,000 bushels, second only 
to the 1928 record. The barley crop, esti- 
mated at 250,000,000 bushels, is practically 
at the all-time record level. The rye crop, 
estimated at 18,000,000 bushels, is about 50 
percent above the previous 10-year average. 
As a result of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, however, about one-third of the grain 
crop is yet to be threshed and about one- 
tenth is still standing uncut in the fields. 
The size and grade of the ultimate crop, 
therefore, will depend on the degree to which 
the unthreshed grain escapes injury during 
the winter months and on the combining and 
threshing conditions in the spring months. 

Final payments in the 1950—51 wheat pool 
of C$105,000,000 will be distributed to Prairie 
wheat farmers before Christmas. This repre- 
sents a final average payment of 28.65 cents 
a bushel which is more than had been ex- 
pected. Of the 366,200,000 bushels delivered 
to the Canadian Wheat Board in the crop 
year, about 150,000,000 bushels were in the 
Nos. 5 and 6 and feed-wheat categories. 
Prices to farmers ranged from $1.855 for No. 
1 Northern to $1.446 for feed wheat. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade statistics indicate that exports 
totaled C%323,500,000 in September, and im- 
ports totaled C$311,500,000. The resulting 
surplus reduced the cumulative trade im- 
balance for the year to C$324,100,000. Im- 
ports from the United States during 
September amounted to C$211,600,000, or 
C$17,900,000 less than in August. 

This downward trend continued through 
May, but the level of purchases for the first 
9 months, of C$2,146,900,000, was C$621,800,- 
000 above that experienced during the cor- 
responding period in 1950. Exports to the 
United States in September were valued at 
C$186,700,000 somewhat below the August 
figure, but the September difference in im- 
ports and exports produced the lowest trade 
deficit of any month this year. Canada’s 
trade imbalance with the United States 
for the 9-month period rose to C$429,800,000 
or about six times higher than last year’s 
9-month figure of C$71,400,000, but only a 
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little more than half the record C$718,200,000 
accumulated during the first 9 months of 
1947. Large United States investments in 
Canadian industry and United States Gov- 
ernment defense and military expenditures 
in Canada have largely offset the trade 
account drain on foreign exchange reserves. 

Trade Minister C. D. Howe told the House 
of Commons on November 8 that the United 
Kingdom's decision to slice imports from the 
dollar-area countries would not seriously 
affect Canadian exports, since Canadian sales 
to that market were mostly in the form of 
commodities, such as wheat, metals, iron 
ore, and lumber. There was nothing in the 
United Kingdom situation, he said, that led 
him to think that smaller amounts of these 
items could be taken from Canada. Despite 
the Minister’s optimistic approach to the 
new trade development, the United King- 
dom’s decision may prove to be a blow to 
hopes of expanding exports to that market 
as a counterbalance to heavy imports from 
the United States and may presage restric- 
tive trade actions by other European 
countries. 

LIVING CosTs 


The official cost-of-living index advanced 
0.6 percent, from 189.8 on September 1 to 
190.4 (1935-39=100) on October 1. As in 
the preceding month, a decline in food prices 
was outweighed by increases in other groups. 
Although the index has advanced 11.5 per- 
cent in a 12-month period, the upward 
movement has been small in recent months 
and it is unlikely that any significant change 
will occur in the index during the remain- 
der of the year. Wholesale prices, however, 
pushed higher during October for the first 
time in 4 months and this rise can be ex- 
pected to find ultimate reflection in the 
cost-of-living index. The index number for 
30 industrial material prices at wholesale 
(1935-39=100), moved up from a level of 
285.3 for the week of September 28 to 291.2 
for the week of October 26. Increases oc- 
curred in a broad list of commodities, includ- 
ing steel merchant bars, white lead, raw 
rubber, beef hides, oats, steers, hogs, lead, 
zinc, and tin. Farm-product prices at ter- 
minal markets (1935-39=100) also moved 
up during this period from 249.3 to 255.4. 
Strength was concentrated mainly in field 
products. 

FINANCE 


The Canadian dollar strengthened sub- 
stantially during the 6-week period from the 
beginning of October to mid-November, the 
buying premium on United States dollars 
dropping from about 5% percent to about 
444 percent. There seemed to be a variety 
of reasons for the improvement in the quo- 
tation, including an improvement in the 
balance and terms of trade and a continued 
inflow of foreign capital. 

Trading in the Canadian security and 
bond market was heavy in October and early 
November, partly owing to buying for for- 
eign account. Common-stock prices ad- 
vanced to a new 22-year peak level in the 
opening week of October but declined sharply 
in the latter half of the month. Bond yields 
rose slightly in October, and as a result bond 
prices fell off slightly. Prices dropped 
sharply on November 15, however, when the 
Bank of Canada withdrew bids from the mar- 
ket. (The significance of the Bank’s move 
was not clear at the time of writing.) 

Chartered bank returns as of September 
30, 1951, indicated that loans fell to C$2,900,- 
860,000 from the August 31 high of C$2,912,- 
092,000. The September total was more than 
26 percent higher than the total of loans 
outstanding on the like date of 1950. It was 
less than 8 percent higher at the end of Feb- 
ruary of this year, the month in which the 
restrictions on bank credit went into effect. 
Although loans may show somewhat more 
than a seasonal increase during the remain- 
ing months of the year owing to the necessity 
of financing the delayed grain crop movement 
and a larger-than-usual savings bond drive, 
the expansion of the money supply is not 
expected to be serious. 
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Demand deposits fell off during September 
to a 2-year low for this particular month. 
Savings deposits, however, climbed to a rec- 
ord height for the month and to the highest 
point since April 1951. Checks cashed during 
the first 9 months reached a record level of 
C$80,694,875,000, 14 percent higher than in 
the like period of 1950. 

The expanded gross national product, 
which now appears likely to surpass C$21,- 
000,000,000 for the year, continued to be re- 
flected in buoyant tax revenues and a mount- 
ing fiscal surplus. The surplus at the end of 
the first 6 months of the fiscal year totaled 
C$513,200,000 compared with ©C%$296,000,000 
for the corresponding period of 1950. 

The Government in mid-October doubled 
the maximum annuity which Canadians may 
purchase through the Government, from 
C$1,200 to C$2,400. An amendment also pro- 
vides “flexibility in the provisions of the act 
relating to the issue, conversion and amend- 
ment of annuity contracts and payments 
thereunder.” This is the first time in 20 
years that the annuity ceiling has been 
raised. 

UNITED KINGDOM LOAN 


Second reading was given a bill on Novem- 
ber 8, 1951, approving an agreement between 
Canada and the United Kingdom signed on 
June 29, 1951, concerning the C$700,000,000 
interest-free loan made to the United King- 
dom in 1942. This loan, in effect, funded the 
sterling balances accumulated by Canada in 
the early years of the war, prior to mutual 
aid arrangements, in order to enable the 
United Kingdom to continue its purchases 
in Canada of its essential wartime require- 
ments. The United Kingdom has since 1942 
been retiring this debt by applying, in repay- 
ment of the loan, the proceeds of the redemp- 
tion or sale of Canadian securities owned by 
the United Kingdom residents. As of Oc- 
tober 25, 1951, C$229,800,000 was still out- 
standing. Under the recent agreement, 
which this bill approves, the interest-free 
provisions and other arrangements with re- 
spect to the loan are continued as at present 
until January 1, 1954-——-U. S. Empassy, 
OrTTawa, Nov. 16, 1951. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Ontario developments feature an influx of 
new industries. Prominent among them 
will be a plant to be completed in Toronto 
in the spring of 1952 in cooperation with the 
Dominion Government by Rotax Canada, 
Ltd., subsidiary of Joseph Lucas, Ltd., Bir- 
mingham, England, for the manufacture and 
calibration of fuel systems for gas turbine 
aircraft engines. Over 600 skilled employees 
will be required for the production of these 
complicated systems. This plan will form 
an integral part of Canada’s rapidly expand- 
ing aircraft industry. The parent company 
employs more than 40,000 people in England 
and supplies the major portion of all elec- 
trical equipment used in the British auto- 
motive industry. 

Construction of a  20,000,000-pound- 
capacity oil furnace carbon-black plant in 
Sarnia, to be completed as early in 1952 as 
possible, has been announced in the press. 
It will be a subsidiary of a United States 
company. It will produce primarily HAF, 
high abrasion furnace blacks, which are 
widely used throughout the Canadian rub- 
ber industry. Provision will also be made 
for the manufacture of FEF, fast extruding 
furnace blacks, and other types as needed 
by the industry. Raw material will come 
from the United States until the rapidly ex- 
panding Canadian refinery industry is able 
to supply the proper quality and type of 
highly aromatic liquid hydrocarbons. 

Canada’s accelerating defense program and 
increased activity in the mining, manufac- 
turing, and public-construction fields are 
being felt in Nova Scotia and the other east- 
ern Provinces. 

An influx of United States capital is noted 
in some quarters. An outstanding example 
is afforded by the fishing industry where a 





United States company and the Nationa] 
Sea Products of Canada are jointly partici- 
pating in the installation and development 
of a cold-storage and fish-meal plant at 
Louisburg which will cost approximately 
C$4,000,000. In addition, the United States 
company on its own is making an investment 
there of approximately C$1,000,000, to include 
two draggers and a fish-processing plant. A 
similar development at Petit de Grat in- 
cludes a fish plant and dragger base being 
installed at an investment of almost 
C$1,000,000. 

The Nova Scotia apple crop is expected to 
total 1,500,000 bushels—the lowest level in 
more than 40 years. However, the quality is 
excellent and no difficulties are expected in 


marketing the full yield—U. S. Consutarts, 


HALIFAX AND TORONTO, OcT. 31, 1951. 


Colombia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


GOVERNMENT ASSUMES OWNERSHIP OF DE 
MARES PETROLEUM CONCESSION 

The De Mares Petroleum Concession re- 
verted from the Tropical Oil Co. to the Goy- 
ernment on August 25, 1951, in accordance 
with the agreement made between the two 
parties 30 years ago. The ownership of the 
De Mares wells (which have proved primary 
reserves of 140,000,000 barrels and are cur- 
rently producing an average of 38,000 barrels 
per day) and of the Barrancabermeja refinery 
(with a daily capacity of 25,000 barrels) has 
passed to the Colombian Petroleum Enter- 
prise, an autonomous governmental company 
newly organized for that purpose. The oper. 
ation of these resources, however, will con- 
tinue under a private company, International 
Petroleum Co. (Colombia), Ltd., successor to 
Tropical Oil Co., under a series of agree- 
ments witl? the Enterprise. 

The Enterprise plans to build in the im- 
mediate future a new refinery and catalytic 
cracking plant at Barrancabermeja. The 
contract for this construction placed with a 
United States company involves a $26,000,000 
investment and is reportedly the largest 
single contract ever undertaken in Colombia. 


ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


The Economic Development Committee, 
which was established on September 1, 1950, 
to study the report of the International 
Bank on an economic development program 
for Colombia, presented its fina] report to the 
President on Augut 30, 1951. This report 
contains all the recommendations made by 
the Committee during its year’s existence on 
the various phases of economic development, 
some of which have already been adopted. 
The specific fields in which recommendations 
were made include monetary controls, organ- 
ization of the Bank of the Republic, foreign 
exchange, treatment of foreign capital, price 
control, elimination of internal trade bar- 
riers, development of industry and com- 
merce, the steel industry, agriculture, high- 
ways, railways, aviation, ports, rivers, oil 
pipelines, education, public health, immi- 
gration, municipal services and housing, as 
well as the over-all investment program. 
Practically all of the financial recommenda- 
tions haye already been carried out, either in 
full or in part, and several of the transporta- 
tion programs are also under way or receiv- 
ing serious consideration. One of the final 
recommendations was the creation of a per- 
manent Economic Planning Office to co- 
ordinate the development program and other 
phases of economic endeavor. This office was 
established by a decree of September 14, 
1951, as a dependency of the Presidency. 


BANK OF REPUBLIC CONTROL 


The Colombian Government by decree 
2057, dated October 2, 1951, was empowered 
to renew the contract of the Bank of the Re- 
public as Central Bank and Bank of Issue, in 
accordance with terms which were accepted 
on the same day by the Board of Directors of 
the Bank. The Bank of the Republic was 
originally established in 1923 for a period of 
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20 years; in 1931 its contract was renewed 
for an additional 10 years or until July 1953. 
The present decree renews the Bank’s con- 
tract for another 20 years, makes slight 
changes in the designation of its Board of 
Directors, and provides for payment of a 
royalty to the Government and for sale by 
the Government of its shares of the Bank’s 
stock, for the purpose of increasing the lend- 
ing capacity of the Agricultural Credit Bank. 


MONETARY SUPPLY 


Business, although fairly slow, allegedly 
owing in large part to the chronic shortage 
of credit and circulating medium, has con- 
tinued to improve slightly. The school of 
thought which has claimed that deflation 
was the principal current economic problem 
finally appears to have triumphed over the 
“beware of inflation’’ school, and the result 
has been a series of antideflationary meas- 
ures. One of the first was a decree of August 
23 which authorized commercial banks to 
make long-term loans to industries without 
affecting their rediscount quotas with the 
Central Bank, and also authorized the re- 
turn to importers of guaranty deposits made 
in connection with import licenses approved 
prior to March 20, 1951. Various minor meas- 
ures extended the term of the direct loans 
to industry made in recent months by the 
Bank of the Republic, increased the limit of 
loans which may be made by the Agricul- 
tural Credit Bank, and eliminated various 
nuisance taxes. Probably the most signifi- 
cant measures, however, was a decree of 
September 18, which authorized an exten- 
sive public works program to utilize 45,600,- 
000 pesos of the current year’s national 
budget surplus, which is reported as approx- 
imately 63,000,000 pesos. This program pro- 
vides for large governmental expenditures 
for schools, housing, hospitals, rural electri- 
fication and irrigation, highways, railways, 
Paz de Rio steel plant, agriculture, public 
buildings, and other projects 


AVIANCA—LANSA 


In the transportation field, the most sig- 
nificant development during the period was 
the merger, on September 10, of Colombia’s 
two principal passenger airlines, AVIANCA 
(Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia, S. A.) and 
LANSA (Lineas Aéreas Nacionales, S. A.). 
LANSA will continue to function under its 
own name but under 100-percent control of 
AVIANCA. Operating facilities are being 
unified, however, which should result in con- 
siderable economy from the elimination of 
separate systems of airports and commu- 
nication facilities—U. S. EMBASSY, Bocorta, 
Nov. 5, 1951. 


Dominican Republic 
Commercial Laws Digests 


LICENSE REQUIREMENT FOR COMMERCIAL 
REPRESENTATIVES REVISED 


A license fee of $100 for commercial repre- 
sentatives, salemen, and others of this cate- 
gory entering the Dominican Republic to 
transact business, whether for purchases, 
sales, or orders, is prescribed by law No. 
3108, promulgated October 25, 1951, modi- 
fying law No. 2558 of November 27, 1950 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 29, 
1951), according to information received 
from the U. S. Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo. 
Agents subject to this licensing are allowed 
to enter samples up to a value of $5,000. 
Exempted from licensing, however, are repre- 
sentatives of firms having local agents, who 
already have paid the business-license fee. 
Previously, commercial representatives were 
required to pay this license fee only if their 
visit in the Dominican Republic was for more 
than 15 days. 





A new and simpler process for making 
chromic acid from Baluchistan chromite is 
reported to have been developed at Dacca 
University, Pakistan. 


December 17, 1951 
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Ecuador 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Although general commercial activity in 
Ecuador was slower during October than was 
normal for that time of the year, there were 
definite indications. that the economy had 
improved over the preceding month, and this 
improvement was expected to continue for 
the remainder of the year. Provisional bank 
figures showed a favorable balance of pay- 
ments for the period October 1—10 of $162,000, 
reducing the unfavorable balance for the 
Over-all period, January 1—October 10 to 
$5,404,000. 

Retail business improved, and banks re- 
ported that credit conditions were practically 
normal. Merchants’ inventories were ade- 
quate, and those who were overextended in 
heavy inventory financing were beginning 
to recover and to improve their financial 
position. Imports of merchandise for the 
Christmas season began coming in during 
the latter part of October. In general, local 
trade circles expected to see an upsurge of 
commercial and export activity in Novem- 
ber and December and a consequent increas- 
ing firmness in the economy. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Export permits for the four important 
crops, bananas, cacao, coffee, and rice, issued 
at Guayaquil totaled $2,332,690 compared 
with September’s total of $2,450,244. An 
earlier drop in cacao prices, a reduced coffee 
crop, and only moderate prospects for rice 
exports in the remaining quarter made likely 
a reduction from the export receipts in the 
corresponding quarter of 1950. 

The Guayaquil Exchange Control Office 
reported the issuance in October of import 
permits having a c. i. f. value of $3,083,566, 
compared with September’s total of $4,791,- 
132, and a total value in October 1950 of 
$3,991,806. As a curb against indiscrimi- 
nate application for import permits and in 
anticipation of inflationary pressures which 
may result from the inflow of large proceeds 
from exports, the Monetary Board restored 
the requirement of full payment of sur- 
charges for importations of List B articles 
at the time application is made for the im- 
port permit. As a result, the amount of List 
B permits issued in October decreased 47 per- 
cent from September’s total. This move is 
expected to restrict imports considerably for 
the remainder of the year. The large 
amounts of permits still outstanding from 
heavy issuances of previous months, how- 
ever, continued to constitute a dangerous 
potential drain on foreign exchange reserves. 

The Monetary Board also announced that 
negotiations involving “compensation” dol- 
lars might be made only until November 30, 
the date fixed by the International Monetary 
Fund as the termination of this arrange- 
ment. The Board indicated it had requested 
the Fund’s permission to continue this pro- 
cedure whereby certain classes of imports 
might be paid for only with the proceeds of 
certain types of exports. Banks reported 
that most merchants who had to import 
with compensation dollars bought large sup- 
plies of such funds, and that by the end of 
October practically no exchange transactions 
were being made in these units. 


NONEXPORT AGRICULTURE 


The year’s harvests of foodstuffs for do- 
mestic use appeared to remain somewhat 
low. Food prices were high for the season 
both in Quito and Guayaquil. Potatoes and 
lard from the United States were on sale in 
Guayaquil at low prices by the governmental 
agency charged with protecting food supply. 
Export permits were allegedly being refused 
for edible oilseeds to protect the supply of 
the oil-pressing industry, and for cottonseed 
cake to protect the cattle growers. 


LABOR DEVELOPMENT 


Considerable unrest and flux was exhibited 
in the labor field in October. After petition- 
ing Congress on October 17 for the passage 


of certain economic measures to lower the 
cost of living and improve the lot of the 
laborer, the Workers’ Confederation of Ecua- 
dor, the nation’s largest labor federation, 
declared a 24-hour nation-wide general strike 
on October 29. Workers of the San Carlos 
sugar mill, one of the chief producers of the 
country, remained on strike after the general 
strike. 
CONGRESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Despite the fact that Congress was sched- 
uled to adjourn on November 7, no signi- 
ficant economic legislation was passed in 
October. Prodded into a flurry of activity 
by the general strike, Congress agreed to 
revoke the road conscription law, and the 
Senate passed a measure to cancel taxes on 
the transportation of foodstuffs. Plans also 
were made to consult directly with the 
Minister of Economy on the pending propo- 
sals to raise wages and salaries. 

Congress approved the 1952 budget on 
November 4. It totaled 465,000,000 sucres, 
which was some 23,000,000 sucres higher than 
had previously been announced. 


GUAYAQUIL PoRT DEVELOPMENT 


The Comite de Vialidad of Guayas 
Province took a long step toward realization 
of Guayaquil’s new port project with the 
approval of Puerto Nuevo at the head of the 
main stem of the Estero Salado as the site 
for the port development. A proposal was 
introduced in Congress to permit the Comite 
to contract for a loan of up to $18,000,000 to 
finance the project. 


FOREIGN TRADE REGULATIONS 


The Monetary Board announced the inclu- 
sion in List A of all imports of potatoes made 
before March 31, 1952. This classification 
applies, however, only to imports by the Gov- 
ernment Direccion de Subsistencias. Cot- 
ton in bales was also included in List A— 
U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL GUAYAQUIL, Nov. 
7, 1951. 


Economic Conditions 


The prices that Ecuador receives for its 
four main exports, coffee, cacao, bananas, 
and rice, largely determine its economic pros- 
perity, because more than 25 percent of its 
national income is derived from foreign 
trade. Notwithstanding the high prices re- 
ceived for its exports during 1950, especially 
after the war in Korea, Ecuador continued 
its tight restrictions on imports. As a result, 
at the end of the year the country had a trade 
surplus of some $15,000,000. The import 
barriers were let down somewhat in 1951, 
principally by extending special credit facili- 
ties to importers of foodstuffs and essential 
materials and by lowering exchange taxes 
on a substantial list of imported articles. To 
some degree, these measures have helped 
meet the long-felt demand for imported 
goods. Notwithstanding these measures, 
however, it is expected that trade will show 
only a moderate deficit in 1951. On the 
whole, economic conditions in Ecuador in 
1950 and 1951 were better than in some years 
past, despite such difficulties as a shortage 
of domestically grown subsistence crops in 
1950 and a poor coffee crop in 1951. 

The present prosperity, however, has been 
accompanied by inflation, as reflected in a 
20-percent increase in the wholesale price 
index in Quito during the first 6 months of 
this year. The ill effects of inflation have 
caused some internal dissension. 


PROJECTS AND INVESTMENTS 


Some basic improvements in Ecuador's 
economy were recorded during the period 
1946-50 as evidenced by the fact that 1950 
banana exports in quantity were almost 380 
percent of their prewar peak. In addition, 
important long-range programs were under- 
taken to improve the quantity and quality 
of local production of rice, cacao, and coffee. 
In the main, however, industrial investments 
were not possible because of the shortage of 
foreign exchange, although a $5,300,000 
waterworks project for Guayaquil financed 
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by the Exim Bank was largely finished during 
this period, an automatic telephone system 
was installed in Quito, and the local rayon 
industry was modernized and expanded to 
some extent by private investors. 

Investments have increased during the past 
year and a half, partly because of a large 
number of Exim Bank loans which have been 
made and partly because of the increased 
activities of the Ecuadoran Government and 
other investors under the stimulus of better 
economic conditions. The Exim Bank loans 
either made or drawn on during this period 
have been a $4,000,000 loan for the Quito 
waterworks, $500,000 for the Ambato water- 
works, $2,720,000 for the Quevedo-Manta 
highway project, $1,500,000 for general high- 
way maintenance, $1,500,000 for new rolling 
stock and equipment for the Quito-Guaya- 
quil Railroad, $250,000 for an experiment in 
the mechanization of rice growing, and $1,- 
000,000 of a total eventual investment of 
$1,500,000 for improvement of the Quito and 
Guayaquil airports. 

A French concern has signed a $10,467,000 
contract to construct the port of San Lorenzo 
and the unfinished portions of the Quito- 
San Lorenzo Railroad. This project, de- 
signed to open up the northwest coast region 
of the country, is to be financed by a French 
loan to be negotiated after the Ecuadoran 
Congress ratifies the contract. The Ecua- 
doran Government has also contracted for 
a $1,000,000 telecommunications project be- 
tween Quito and Guayaquil, an automatic 
telephone system for the city of Guayaquil, 
a new rice mill in the lowlands, and has let 
a $770,000 contract to a United States firm 
for a 75-kilometer, 6-inch, oil pipeline, for 
the steepest section of the Quito-Guayaquil 
Railroad. The central government, through 
its Development Corporation, has also put 
up part of the money for a new $1,500,000 
flour mill to be finished by the first of 1952, 
and will make available 51 percent of the 
estimated $1,340,000 needed to build a cement 
plant near Riobamba as soon as the other 
49 percent has been raised from private 
sources. A contract to develop the Tixan 
sulfur deposits and build a sulfuric-acid 
plant in Ecuador has been let to the Chem- 
ical Plants Corporation of New York. 

The RFC-Department of Agriculture Abaca 
Mission of the United States is expected to 
recommend the establishment of an abaca 
project in Ecuador at a cost of approximately 
$5,000,000 to be financed by the RFC. 

Several of the more important Point IV 
projects in Ecuador include an investigation 
of the plans to improve the port of Guaya- 
quil, a mission to aid tabulation of the 1950 
census, and a mission to develop plans to 
prevent the entry of hoof-and-mouth disease 
into the country. The appointment of a 
Point IV Joint Commission to survey the 
economy and make recommendations for 
its improvement has been considered but 
not acted on as yet. 


El Salvador 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Trade, wholesale and retail, was at a sea- 
sonally normal level in El Salvador during 
October and early November. Import orders 
showed a mild upswing because of the 
Christmas trade but were held partly in check 
by the severe congestion in the customs and 
the generally overstocked condition of the 
market. Credit continued a little tight and 
collections slightly slow, most noticeably in 
overstocked lines. Banks withheld credit 
from importers in favor of coffee planters 
and traders, despite the heavy demand for 
short-term credit to meet import drafts. 

The Central American Foreign Ministers 
met in San Salvador on October 8 as sched- 
uled and, among other things, adopted 
important economic resolutions. The most 
significant relate to a customs union or 
measures tending in that direction, a joint 
economic commission, and collaboration on 
economic projects of mutual interest. 
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El Salvador’s commercial treaty-making 
program is progressing. There are good in- 
dications that the pending treaty with 
Guatemala, providing for an extensive free 
list, may be signed in December. Costa 
Rica is said to be next on the list. 

The increasing tight supply situation in 
the United States with relation to carbon 
steel may not importantly darken the com- 
mercial outlook for perhaps another year but 
threatens the Government’s public works, 
sanitation, and low-cost housing program 
rather seriously. 

Despite ominous predictions about a 
month ago that the coffee crop would be at 
least 20 percent below last season’s 1,112,000 
bags of 60 kilograms, the Salvadoran Coffee 
Co. now predicts that the crop may only be 
about 10 percent less. Purchases of the 
forthcoming crop are slow and the prices 
slightly weak. The cotton crop looks poor; 
although acreage increased 50 percent this 
season, the crop is expected to fall far short 
of a 50-percent increase over last season’s 
production of 134,595 quintals. As a result 
of a 10-colon floor price on corn (1 colon 
US$0.40), production for the coming year is 
expected to increase almost 20 percent. 

Construction activity continues at a high 
rate in various fields, and bigger projects, 
both public and private, are being prepared, 
although it is probable that material short- 
ages in the United States will retard imports 
and seriously hamper construction in 1952. 
The Government has reported that the In- 
stituto de Vivienda Urbana (Urban Housing 
Board) expects to have completed 1,031 
houses by the end of 1951, which is more 
than six times as many as the average built 
in recent years by Government agencies. 
Several foreign architects and engineers have 
been employed recently. 

The first legally authorized industry-wide 
union in the history of the country was 
formed when the UTF (Union de Trabaja- 
dores Ferrocarriles) requested and received 
permission from the Government to register 
as an industrial union as provided for in the 
Salvadoran labor law passed last August. 
The union’s registration was actually legali- 
zation of an informal organization which 
from a practical standpoint has represented 
Salvadoran railway workers for a number of 
years. 

The National Assembly is presently de- 
bating and to date has approved in modified 
form 24 articles of a 63-article income-tax 
bill proposed by the Government. The bill, 
which provides for a greatly increased tax 
on top bracket incomes (20 percent to 44 per- 
cent), a separate tax on business organiza- 
tions, and strict investigation and enforce- 
ment methods, has provoked a sharp press 
and Assembly debate between representa- 
tives of merchants, industrialists, and banks 
on the one hand, and Government personnel 
and members of President Osorio’s PRUD 
party on the other. During press discussion, 
attacks on the bill were so strong and so 
frequent, that in an unusual move the Min- 
ister of Treasury paid local papers for full- 
page advertisements defending the measure. 
As a result of criticism, the Assembly com- 
mittee studying the bill recommended a large 
number of the changes proposed by the 
banks and the local chamber of commerce. 
It is expected that the bill will now be ap- 
proved by the Assembly essentially as rec- 
ommended by the committee. Business in- 
terests have criticized the measure in 
stronger terms than those used for any other 
legislation proposed by the present adminis- 
tration.—U. S. Emsassy, SAN SALVADOR, Nov. 
9, 1951. 


Ethiopia 


Commercial Laws Digests 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE CLEANING 
AND EXPORTATION OF CEREALS AND OILSEEDS 


Establishment of the Ethiopian Grain 
Board, an autonomous Government agency, 


has been provided for by Proclamation No. 
113 of 1950. The purposes for which the 
Board was created are: To maximize exports 
of grains, flour, pulses, and oilseeds; to im- 
prove the quality of such exports; and to 
protect the foreign exchange position of the 
country. Regulation of prices, establishment 
of minimum standards, and issuance of li- 
censes for the cleaning, grading, and exporta- 
tion of grains, flour, pulses, and oilseeds are 
the principal powers delegated to the Grain 
Board. 

The Ethiopian Grain Board Regulations of 
1951, published in the Negarit Gazeta dated 
August 27, 1951, provide that licensed grain 
cleaners are required to clean all grain, oil- 
seeds, pulses, and cattle feed offered for that 
purpose by the public, and these products 
must be cleaned in the order in which they 
are delivered to the licensed grain cleaner. 
Licensed cleaners are also required to apply 
certain definitions and standards in cleaning 
and certifying such products, and they must 
issue for each separate lot an export certifi- 
cate (in sextuplicate) if the commodity is to 
be exported, or a domestic certificate (in 
duplicate) if the commodity is for local 
consumption. Licensed millers are also re- 
quired to issue export certificates for each 
lot of flour milled by them for export. 

All grains, pulses, oilseeds, flour, or cattle 
feed for which an export certificate is issued 
must be placed in bags sealed with a metallic 
seal or plate, which should bear the name of 
the licensed grain cleaner or licensed miller, 
and the number of the certificate. Except 
where permission has been granted by the 
Grain Board for larger shipments in bags or 
in bulk, the following standard gross weights 
must be used for export shipments of such 
commodities: 

Kilograms 
per bag 


Grains, pulses, cattle feed 101 
Niger and castor-seeds 86 
Oilseeds (other than niger or 
| ee ers 91 
Decorticated groundnuts___- 81 
Representatives of the Grain Board are 


authorized to inspect and control all com- 
modities certified by a licensed grain cleaner 
or miller as conforming to Board regulations, 
and penalties are provided for violations of 
the regulations. 

General Licenses Nos. 2 and 3 dated Au- 
gust 27, 1951, provide that such products 
regulated by the Ethiopian Grain Board as 
the following may be expected, if they have 
been certified for export by a licensed cleaner 
or miller in accordance with current regula- 
tions: Wheat, oilseeds (other than castor- 
seeds), and other grains and pulses contain- 
ing impurities not in excess of 3 percent; 
castor-seeds containing impurities not in 
excess of 1 percent; cattle feed containing 
impurities not in excess of 5 percent, and 
flour having a humidity not in excess of 12.5 
percent or ashes in excess of 0.7 percent. 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH 
NORWAY CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
““Norway.”’) 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“PRODUCTION” Tax AGAIN INCREASED 


The rates of the “production” tax in 
France have again been increased by 0.30 
percent ad valorem by a law (No. 51-1140) 
of September 28, 1951, published in the 
Journal Officiel of September 30. This in- 
crease, which became effective October 1, is 
the result of a special additional assessment 
levied to obtain revenue for the allowances 
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established by law No. 51-1140 for educa- 
tion of children in the primary grades. 
The new rates (former rates in paren- 
theses) are: Rate applying to imports and 
sales in France generally, 15.10 (14.80) per- 
cent; rate applying to certain imports and to 
sales in France of specified products, 6.10 
(5.80) percent; rate applying to services and 
to certain sales in France, 5.90 (5.50) percent. 


Freneh Moroceo 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE, First 6 MONTHS oF 1951 


French Morocco’s foreign trade in the first 
6 months of 1951 was substantially greater 
than in the like period of 1950. Imports 
totaling 69.8 billion francs (350 francs= 
US$1, official rate) showed an increase of 
26.4 percent in value, and exports amount- 
ing to 42.9 billion francs represented a valua- 
tion increase of 37.8 percent over the corre- 
sponding 1950 period. Although the trade 
deficit for the first half of 1951 was thus 26.9 
billion francs as against a 24-billion-franc 
unfavorable visible balance for the equiva- 
lent period in 1950, the percentage of imports 
covered by exports reached 61.4 percent in 
the 6 months of the current year as against 
56.5 percent and 56.4 percent, respectively, 
for the corresponding period in 1950 and 
1949. 

The 1951 increase in imports was attrib- 
uted both to enlarged entries of certain es- 
sential products such as soft wheat, building 
materials, chemicals, passenger cars, cotton 
textiles, pulp and paper, and machinery on 
the one hand, and to rising world prices on 
the other hand. 

Morocco, however, benefited to some ex- 
tent in this period from the rise in prices 
of raw materials; whereas the average value 
of its import ton rose by 11 percent, the 
average value of its export ton rose by 18 
percent. 

The volume and value of Morocco’s foreign 
trade increased sharply, as in 1950, but in 
almost equal proportions for both imports 
and exports, so that the deficit balance re- 
mained almost stationary, although there 


TaR_Le I.—Morrocco’s Leading Imports and 


Exports 
First half, First half, 
1951 1950 
Item i veareinind srg ie 
, Vol- Val- Vol- Val- 
ume ue? |} ume!) ue? 
IMPORTS 
Sugar 97. 3/6, 772.2) 102. 2\7, 356.1 
Cotton textiles 3. 5 3, 366. 9 3. 3/2, 822. 4 
Passenger cars 6.0 2, 720.6 3.1/1, 279.1 
Gasoline 105, 11, 947.7 97. 5|1, 527.0 
Tea 4.41, 839.2 4.7)1, 777.4 
Commercial vehicles 3.0/1, 500.5 5. 3/1, 329.3 
Iron and steel, bars, rods, 
and shapes 42.8 1, 238.0 35. 3/1, 005. 6 
Lumber... 65. 5)1, 137.7 6.6) 725.8 
Peanut oil, crude and re- 
fined __- 6. 9,1, 380. 6 1.9) 319.3 
Printed textiles . 7/1, 097. 1 5| 673.0 
Diesel and fuel oils 103.1.1,025.9) 116.0) 905.7 
Iron and steel, strips, 
sheets, and plates 16.1|1,013.5, 16.0)1, 011.2 
Soft wheat : 43.21, 011.2 21.6; 509.9 
Cement and binding ma- 
terial 164.6 983.3 95.5) 573.6 
Chemical products 19.8, 953.7 10.6) 438.0 
Pulp and paper 9.7| 947.6 7.6) 427.0 
EXPORTS 
Phosphates 2, 318. 9)7, 846. 2) 2, 000. 7/6, 139. 1 
Barley. 162. 3/4, 263.0) 210. 5'3, 344.7 
Canned fish 18. 7/3, 582.6) 19. 53, 336. 4 
Wool waste 3. 3,2, 320.0 .8} 161.3 
Citrus 72. 7\2, 224.2) 90. 7/2,178.5 
Manganese ore_. ..| 167.8)1, 645.5) 134. 7/1, 238.0 
Fresh tomatees 25. 2.1,407.2) 36. 6)1,476.9 
Lead ore 27. 4)1, 357.5) 26. 6)1, 033. 2 
Wool, raw 1.7/1, 223.3} 1.6) 491.6 
Sugar.____ 12. 9)1, 001.7 


11.2) 974.9 


1 In thousands of metric tons. 
? In millions of francs. 


December 17, 1951 


TABLE II.—Morocco’s Suppliers and 
Customers 


| First First 


Supplier or customer | half, 1951, | half, 1950, 
value ! value ! 
j 
IMPORTS } 
France a. 41, 783.9 33, 113.1 
United States- 5, 210.9 | 4, 684.5 
Cuba : 3, 016.0 | 3, 145.3 
French West Africa |} 2,299.8 | 1, 530. 0 
Belgium-Luxem bourg 1, 660.3 1, 275. 2 
China 1, 621. 5 1, 345. 5 
Great Britain 1, 530.3 856. 7 
Netherlands 1, 444.3 1, 275. 2 
Algeria 1, 208. 4 1, 076.9 
Italy 807.0 728.0 
Reunion 703.7 | 1, O87. 5 
Western Germany 702. 1 496. 7 
EXPORTS 

France 16, 077. 2 12, 269. 4 
Great Britain- 7, 761.5 4, 286.8 
Western Germany 2, 394. 3 2, 758. 7 
Belgium-Luxembourg 2, 130.1 | 1, 164.3 
Netherlands - 1, 983.9 | 861. 2 
Italy 1, 923.0 | 695. 0 
French West Africa 1, 882.9 1, 365. 4 
A lgeria_....-.- a6 1, 262. 2 1, 052. 7 
Spain = 766.3 | 759. 9 
United States 726.3 | 470. 2 
South Africa ‘ 593.8 278.3 


In millions of franes. 


was a slight increase in the percentage of 
imports covered by exports. 

Import and exchange controls still exist 
but, within the framework of trade agree- 
ments, Morocco has increased its imports 
of manufactured goods from Great Britain 
and Western Europe. The rate of increase 
of exports to Western Europe was not so 
sharp in 1951, as Western Germany cur- 
tailed its purchases somewhat but Morocco 
continued to expand its sales to Great 
Britain and showed strong surplus balances 
with both these areas. The volume and 
value of trade with the franc area has been 
increasing in almost the same proportions 
for both imports and exports; but as in the 
preceding year, there was a further slight 
decline in the value percentage of Moroccan 
exports taken by the franc area and a very 
slight decline in the value of percentage of 
goods supplied by the franc area. 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 


In the first half of 1951, Morocco’s imports 
from the United States rose from 4.7 billion 
francs to 5.2 billion francs, which reflected 
rising prices and increased imports of coal, 
gasoline, lubricants, mining machinery, re- 
frigerators, and passenger cars. The in- 
crease in passenger-car and_ refrigerator 
imports was attributed to the allocation of 
official dollars which the Protectorate made 
for these commodities late in 1950 and to the 
greater availability of dollar exchange as a 
result of the Protectorate’s decision to per- 
mit exporters to retain 25 percent of their 
export proceeds rather than 15 percent. The 
range of possible Moroccan exports is limited, 
however, and the last provisions mentioned 
above will probably be of interest only to 
sardine exporters, who were already turning 
to the American market in an effort to find 
a replacement for the loss of the British 
market. The 1951 increase in exports to the 
United States which rose in value from 470,- 
200,000 to 726,300,000 francs reflected chiefly 
increased shipments of such raw materials 
and foodstuffs as lead ore, cork, sheep casings, 
bird seed, dried and canned fruits; exports of 
manganese ore and sardines were at ap- 
proximately 1950 levels but both of these 
are expected to show an increase in the 
second half. 





An ethyl-alcohol plant in Turkey, operated 
in conjunction with a beet-sugar factory, has 
an annual capacity of 5,000 to 6,000 liters. 
The State Monopolies Administration also 
operates a distillery at Pasabahee. 


Germany. Eastern 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH U.S. S. R. 


The Soviet Zone of Germany and the 
U. S. S. R. signed, on September 27, 1951, 
a trade agreement covering the 4-year period 
1952-55, according to the foreign press of 
October 15. 

Under the terms of this agreement, the 
Soviet Zone of Germany is to supply the 
U. S. S. R. mainly with heavy machines and 
industrial equipment in exchange for in- 
creased deliveries of raw materials and semi- 
finished goods from the Soviet Union. The 
value of commercial exchanges has not been 
given. 


Germany. Western 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE CONTROLS RELATING TO ASSETS 
OF FOREIGNERS MOVING TO GERMANY 


Persons of non-German nationality who 
take up residence in Western Germany may 
be exempted by special authorization of the 
Bank Deutscher Laender from the pro- 
visions of the German exchange-control leg- 
islation which relate to their assets in other 
countries, by virtue of Allied Bank Com- 
mission Directive (51) 5 of September 29, 
1951, published in the Bundesanzeiger of Oc- 
tober 16, 1951. 

Under the existing Exchange Control Leg- 
islation (Military Government Law No. 53, 
Revised), any person whose ordinary resi- 
dence is in Western Germany is required to 
declare all foreign-exchange assets (includ- 
ing property located outside of Western Ger- 
many; all non-German currency; bank bal- 
ances abroad; payment instruments, securi- 
ties, and other documents evidencing obliga- 
tions of foreigners) to the German exchange 
control authorities, and put them at their 
disposal, upon demand, for sale at stipulated 
prices or exchange rates. Furthermore, 
transactions with respect to such property 
are prohibited except as licensed by the ex- 
change-control authorities. Directive (51) 
5 authorizes the Bank Deutscher Laender to 
waive all or part of these requirements in 
cases where persons of non-German na- 
tionality move to the Federal Republic of 
Germany or the Western Sectors of Berlin 
and where such persons can show an accept- 
able economic or personal interest in main- 
taining free disposal of their foreign prop- 
erty. Such exemption may be granted to 
persons who maintain residences abroad in 
addition to residence in Western Germany. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION AND DisTRI- 
BUTION: CONTROLS ENACTED 


The Federal Agency for Trade and Indus- 
try (Bundesstelle fuer Warenverkehr) of 
Western Germany has been authorized to is- 
sue production and delivery orders to pro- 
ducers of iron and steel products, by an ordi- 
nance of October 15, 1951, published in the 
Bundesanzeiger of October 16. The ordi- 
nance became effective October 1, 1951, and 
expires June 30, 1952. 

Production orders may be issued to the 
extent necessary for the execution of the 
production program established by the Fed- 
eral Minister of Economics and may specify 
quantities, qualities, and dimensions to be 
produced by individual firms. 

Distribution of iron and steel products may 
be regulated by delivery orders of the Bun- 
desstelle instructing individual firms to de- 
liver prescribed quantities, qualities, and di- 
mensions to designated purchasers. Delivery 
orders may also regulate deliveries in terms 
of percentages delivered to various pur- 
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chasers during a given base period. The 
products, percentages, and base periods in- 
volved will be fixed by regulations of the Fed- 
eral Minister of Economics. 

The first implementing ordinance to the 
Iron and Steel Ordinance was published in 
the Bundesanzeiger of November 9, 1951, and 
took effect November 1. It provides that de- 
liveries from producers to dealers for the 
next year shall be limited to 80 percent of 
deliveries during the calendar year 1950, dis- 
tributed equally over the calendar quarters. 
This limitation applies to all iron and steel 
items, except pig iron, cold-rolled strip steel, 
cold-drawn bar steel, cold-drawn steel wire, 
and ferroalloys. Deliveries from dealers to 
other dealers are subject to the same restric- 
tion. Deliveries from dealers to other pur- 
chasers during the next 6 months are lim- 
ited to 80 percent of deliveries during the 
first half of 1950, with the exception of these 
items enumerated and steel for reinforcing 
concrete. 

Producers may fill new orders (orders 
placed after October 1, 1951) only insofar as 
the orders of any given customer do not ex- 
ceed five-twelfths of his total purchases dur- 
ing 1950. Purchasers other than dealers may 
elect to designate the first half of 1951 as 
their base period, in which case producers 
may fill new orders for them equal to five- 
sixths of the total amounts purchased dur- 
ing that period. 

Special provision is made for establishing 
base periods for refugee and expellee firms, 
for reconstructed enterprises, and for firms 
established after July 1, 1950. Upon indi- 
vidual application from any firm, the Bun- 
desstelle may authorize higher deliveries to 
make up for shortfalls in deliveries from the 
Saar Territory, and in cases where higher de- 
liveries are necessary for the firm’s survival. 


BASIS FOR EXPORT PRIORITIES ESTABLISHED 


The Federal Agency for Trade and Industry 
(Bundesstelle fuer Warenverkehr) of West- 
ern Germany has been authorized by an 
ordinance of October 15, 1951, effective Octo- 
ber 16, to issue delivery and priority orders 
to producers of industrial commodities in 
cases where such orders are necessary to pro- 
mote and safeguard important export trans- 
actions. 

This ordinance, which was published in 
the Bundesanzeiger of October 16, 1951, will 
expire June 30, 1952. 


CERTAIN TARIFF REDUCTIONS 


The new German customs tariff law was 
amended on October 1, 1951, as announced in 
the Bundeszolliblatt of September 25, 1951, 
to include the rates resulting from the trade 
agreements of March 20, 1926, with Spain and 
of May 7, 1926, with Portugal. By virtue of 
the Most-Favored-Nations Clause the United 
States will benefit from these changes. 

Tariff reductions and exemptions were in- 
cluded for certain types of the following 
items: Bananas, pineapples, oranges, grapes, 
certain spices, olive oil, tuna fish, fruit pulps, 
wines, and cork. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
AUSTRIA 


(See article appearing under the heading 
“Austria.’’) 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS FOR WOVEN COTTON PIECE 
Goops ANNOUNCED 
The Irish Government has issued orders 
specifying that the following quantities of 


woven cotton piece goods may be imported 
under quota for the 6-month period, Decem- 
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ber 1, 1951, through May 31, 1952: Tickings 
and unpatterned materials used in the 
manufacture of shirts, pajamas, dungarees, 
and other protective clothing, 2,800,000 
square yards, of which 1,600,000 square yards 
shall be of United Kingdom manufacture; 
toweling, 75,000 square yards, of which 60,000 
square yards shall be imported from the 
United Kingdom; patterned piece goods used 
in the manufacture of shirts and pajamas, 
2,300,000 square yards, of which 1,800,000 
square yards shall be of United Kingdom 
origin; woven cotton piece goods not covered 
by any of the above orders, 10,000,000 square 
yards, of which 7,000,000 square yards shall 
be of United Kingdom manufacture, 750,000 
square yards of United States manufacture, 
and 800,000 square yards of Netherlands 
manufacture. 


Duty IMPOSED ON METAL Pot SCOURERS 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
imposing customs duty on imports of metal 
pot scourers, effective November 12, 1951. 
The products affected are knitted fabrics 
made wholly or partly of metal and suitable 
for the manufacture of scouring cloths, and 
pot scourers made wholly or partly of this 
fabric. The duty applicable to imports from 
non-Commonwealth countries, and from 
Commonwealth countries other than the 
United Kingdom and Canada, is 3314 percent 
ad valorem; the preferential duty on imports 
from the United Kingdom and Canada is 
22% percent ad valorem. 


QUOTA FOR ELECTRIC FILAMENT LAMPS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
specifying that 50,000 electric filament lamps 
may be imported under global quota during 
the 6-month period, December 1, _ 19651, 
through May 31, 1952. 


Japan 


Exchange and Finance 


PERIOD FOR FILING CLAIMS AGAINST CLOSED 
INSTITUTIONS EXTENDED 


The Department of State in a recent notice 
states that the Japanese Government’s 
Closed Institutions Liquidating Commission 
has extended, until notice is given of a 
termination date, the time limit for the filing 
of claims arising outside Japan against closed 
financial institutions. As indicated in the 
May 14, 1951, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, which contains a summary of the 
previous announcement, a list of the insti- 
tutions against which claims may be filed is 
included in the Japanese Government’s Offi- 
cial Gazette of January 24, 1951, No. 1446, 
English-language edition, copies of which are 
on file in the Field Offices of the Department 
of Commerce. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH 
FINLAND CONCLUDED 


Norway and Finland concluded a commod- 
ity exchange agreement on October 11, 1951, 
at Oslo, according to a report from the U. S. 
Embassy in Oslo dated October 23. The 
agreement became effective on November 1, 
1951, and will run for 1 year. 

Norway’s exports will include: Herring, 
hardened fat and fatty acids, cod-liver oil, 
fertilizer, aluminum, sulfur, and ferro-alloys. 

Finland’s exports will include: Pulpwood, 
veneer and plywood, cotton yarn and other 
textiles, porcelain and earthenware, and var- 
ious metal products. 

The total value of the trade in both direc- 
tions is anticipated to reach 115,000,000 
crowns (1 Norwegian crown= approximately 
US$0.14). 





Taiwan (Formosa) 
Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN SEPTEMBER 


Business activity in Taiwan (Formosa) 
remained low throughout September. Most 
of the idle capital was absorbed by importers 
required to deposit large amounts of money 
as security with the Bank of Taiwan for for- 
eign-exchange allocations. The low level of 
business activity together with the disparity 
in prices as between manufactured goods 
and agricultural products were primarily re- 
sponsible for the weakening of local purchas- 
ing power, which, in turn, accounted for the 
relative stability of prices despite a steadily 
expanding bank-note issue. 


IMPORT DEFICIT LARGER 


As a result of decreased sugar exports, the 
island’s principal foreign-exchange earner, 
Taiwan’s import deficit continued the steady 
rise begun in July. According to Bank of 
Taiwan statistics, exports during September 
earned only US$2,917,204, as compared with 
the preceding month’s total of $3,733,314, 
and exchange expended for imports fell from 
a total value of $7,068,845 in August to 
$6,703,203, because of decreased imports of 
beans. The import deficit in September was 
more than $450,000 larger than that recorded 
in August and $2,900,000 greater than the 
adverse trade balance for July. 

During September, trade was conducted 
principally with Japan and United States 
dollar areas, exports to these areas totaling 
US$2,354,297 (80.7 percent) with imports 
from these areas valued at $4,353,003 (65.0 
percent). 

No considerable increase in local exports 
over the September level was seen for the 
remainder of the year as the bulk of export- 
able sugar stocks had already been shipped 
and the unfavorable official exchange rate 
was tending to deter exports of other local 
items. 

ECA AID 


ECA funds earmarked for Taiwan reveal a 
sharp drop as compared with the July total 
of $14,500,000. Of the $3,800,000 obligated 
in September, two items comprised the bulk: 
Phosphate fertilizer, $1,800,000 and iron and 
steel materials, $1,200,000. A similarly low 
amount was obligated in August, the total 
of $3,700,000 being divided among major 
items as follows: Nitrogenous fertilizer, 
$1,000,000; phosphatic rock, $500,000; wheat, 
$391,000; and iron and _ steel materials, 
$334,000. 

The Council for United States Aid (or- 
ganization through which ECA grants are 
channeled in Taiwan) distributed 4,524 bales 
of cotton yarn (565 bales more than in Au- 
gust) to local textile mills in September. 
However, this distribution fell short of ap- 
proximately 1,500 bales of meeting local re- 
quirements. 

EXCHANGE MARKET 


In the face of a tighter money market, the 
volume of black-market transactions in 
United States currency continued to in- 
crease during September, advancing the 
black-market exchange rates of the new 
Taiwan dollar to NT$26 to US$1 by the end 
of the month. However, despite rumors that 
the local currency might be devalued in 
terms of the United States dollar, official ex- 
change rates remained the same as in pre- 
vious months. For ordinary trading pur- 
poses, the official buying and selling rates, 
per the United States dollar, are NT$15.55 
and NT$15.65, respectively. The older offi- 
cial rates of NT$10.25 (buying) and NT$10.30 
(selling) are understood to be still effective 
for governmental transactions and trading 
in a few specified commodities. 





India established a quota of 450 long tons 
of crude glycerin for exportation to hard- 
currency countries in the period July—Decem- 
ber 1951. 
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Trinidad 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OpEN GENERAL LICENSES GRANTED FOR 
CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The Ministry of Labor, Industry and Com- 
merce in Trinidad has announced that the 
following items may now be imported with- 
out applying for an import license: News- 
print; kraft paper; jute goods; dried fish; 
potatoes; and onions. It was further stated 
that the purpose of this relaxation is to 
enable the Colony to purchase essential 
materials which are in world short supply 
from whatever source it can. 


U.S. 8S. BR. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH EASTERN 
GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Eastern.’’) 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CusSTOMS TARIFF CLASSIFICATION MODIFIED 


The Venezuelan tariff classifications on 
precious, semiprecious, and imitation stones 
were modified and the import duty rate on 
costume jewelry was increased by decree No. 
770 dated October 26, 1951, of the Venezuelan 
Customs Bureau. These changes, which be- 
came effective on November 5, are as follows: 


Tariff Duty in bolivares ' 
No. Description per gross kilogram 
278 Precious or semiprecious stones 

(natural, synthetic, or recon- 


structed): 
(A) Rough: 
1. Fine diamonds........... 50 plus 3 percent 
ad valorem. 
2. Ordinary diamonds (car- 50 plus 3 percent 
bon). ad valorem, 
3. Not specified . 50 plus 3 percent 
ad valorem, 
(B) Cut or machined: 
1. Fine diamonds-_- . 50 plus 12 percent 
ad valorem. 
2. Carbon diamonds fitted 0.05. 
or mounted in replace- 
ment parts or in acces- 
sories for machines. 
3. Carbon diamonds, not 50 plus 5 percent 
specified. ad valorem. 
4. Not specified_............ 50 plus 10 percent 
ad valorem. 
279 Hematite, jet (trinkets)...-...... 6. 
263 Manufactured glass: 
(N) In imitations of percious 6. 
stones not mounted. 
265 Manufactured crystal: 
(F) In imitations of percious 6.* 
stones, not mounted. 
413 Articles of ornament: 
(A) Imitation jewelry, bead- 12. 
work. 
1 One bolivar=US$0.30; 1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds. 
2 Mounted imitations of precious stones are dutiable 


under Customs Tariff No. 413, letter (A). 


TRICHLOROETHYLENE: NEW TARIFF CLASSI- 
FICATION ESTABLISHED 


Tariff item No. 380 (C) (6) entitled, ‘“Tri- 
chloroethylene,” dutiable at 0.50 bolivar per 
gross kilogram was established, effective 
November 5, 1951, by Resolution No. 768 of 
October 26, 1951, of the Venezuelan Customs 
Bureau. 

The resolution states that this action was 
taken because this chemical is not produced 
locally and its use is indispensable in certain 
industries as a cleaning agent. Trichloro- 
ethylene was previously classified under 
tariff item No. 380-5, “Not specified,” dutiable 
at the rate of 2 bolivares per gross kilogram. 


PRINTING PAPER: WATERMARKING REQUIRE- 
MENTS ELIMINATED 


The watermarking requirements for speci- 
fied printing paper to be used in Venezuelan 
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newspapers, magazines, and books of a cul- 
tural nature were eliminated by Resolution 
No. 769 of October 26, 1951, of the Customs 
Bureau, effective November 5. 

The modified tariff classifications follow: 


Dutiable 

, rate per 

Tariff gross kilo- 
No. Description gram 

469..... White paper without glue or Duty-free. 


gum, not sanitized weighing 
more than 50 grams per square 
meter, destined for the print- 
ing of newspapers, magazines, 
and books ofa cultural nature. 
470.._.. White dull-finish paper, weigh- Duty-free. 
ing more than 60 grams per 
square meter, destined for the 
printing of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books of a cultural 


nature, 

Note: In each case special authorization of the 
Ministry of Finance is still required, after petition by 
the printing establishment, which shall indicate the 
quantity desired to be imported and the use to which 


it will be destined. 


Yugoslavia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The most important economic develop- 
ment in Yugoslavia during September and 
October was the passage of the basic laws 
establishing the new system of administering 
the national economy. The basic intent of 
the laws is the decentralization of adminis- 
trative and planning functions; it is con- 
sistent with the tentative moves in that di- 
rection that have been made since mid-1950. 
The modifications are not so far reaching nor 
so radical that they will change any of the 
basic policies of the Yugoslav economic sys- 
tem, but it is the hope of the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment that incentives in the system will 
lead, through increased efficiency, to greater 
production, both of individual workers and of 
production units. 

Closely allied with the above development 
is the continuing program toward a freer in- 
ternal market. The substitution of in- 
creased wages for food scrip went into effect 
on November 1, and the substitution of in- 
creased wages for industrial scrip will take 
place in early 1952. 

For the consumer, shifts in the price struc- 
ture were forecast by official spokesmen for 
the Government, and some have now begun 
to materialize. 

Fall harvesting has been nearly completed, 
with good sugar-beet, corn, small-grain, and 
fresh-fruit crops being reported. Fall plow- 
ing and planting have been delayed some- 
what owing to the relatively late harvest of 
grains and sugar beets and to a period of 
semidrought. It now appears that planting 
goals will be met unless severe weather con- 
ditions interfere. 

As the building season draws to a close, 
industrial construction continues to be ham- 
pered by lack of construction materials as 
well as by a shortage of labor. Many work- 
ers apparently left construction jobs to bring 
in the harvest. Official pronouncements 
have referred frequently to the necessity of 
surplus farm workers reporting for employ- 
ment to building sites, particularly those of 
key projects. (At the same time, difficulty 
has been experienced in obtaining enough 
farm workers.) 

Efforts to increase and diversify produc- 
tion of industrial goods continued with fre- 
quent reports of new products, some in mass 
production. 

PRICES AND WAGES 


Late in September, the Economic Council 
announced that as of October 1 the rationing 
system for agricultural goods would be abol- 
ished, and that the ration cards for the third 
quarter of 1951 would not be issued. In their 
place, and for the month of October only, 
those consumers entitled to an “ensured 
supply” received food scrip permitting them 
to purchase bread, sugar, lard, cocoa, and 
rice at a rebate of 80 percent. The amount 


of the scrip issued varied with the type of 
work the consumer performed. An idea of 
the varying purchasing power of the month’s 
issue of scrip is given in the following table: 


[In kilograms] 
Amount purchasable by— 
Commodity Pit miner Office worker 
Bread . kites 31.0 12.5 
Sugar. eGuipadghnd 1.9 1.0 
Lard __- Us ra 1.6 1.0 


Provision was also made for scrip for 
“shock workers,” sick people, pregnant 
women, nursing mothers, and children. The 
last-named was the only group receiving 
scrip for cocoa and rice. 

It was announced that the Government in- 
tends to alter to a considerable extent the 
structure of the consuming fund. By this 
was meant the manner in which the con- 
sumer spends his income. The Government 
mentioned these specific future changes af- 
fecting the part of consumer income to be 
spent for various items: Downward revi- 
sions for lard, sugar, furniture, textiles, and 
food in general; upward revisions for railway 
and other fares, and, by implication, indus- 
trial products in general, whereas rents re- 
main at the same level. It was not intended 
that the index of cost of living would rise. 
By raising the expenditures for certain ele- 
ments in the consumer’s budget, reduction 
of prices of food was expected through re- 
duction of the amount of money available 
for their purchase. 

The Minister of Finance warned that the 
urban worker could expect a temporary de- 
crease in his standard of living, but promised 
that the new measures would permit the es- 
tablishment of proper relations between the 
prices of various categories of goods; and 
that the new balance in price relationships 
in turn would eventually permit the Govern- 
ment to establish a completely free market 
with all its accompanying benefits. 

The Minister further stated that the sub- 
stitution of wage increases for industrial 
scrip, which was to have taken place Novem- 
ber 1, would be delayed until after January 
1. However, a decree published October 26 
provides for the substitution on November 
1 of wage increases for the food (not indus- 
trial) scrip issued during October. 

A second decree published the same day 
provides for allowances to parents for chil- 
dren. The allowance is paid in cash and 
industrial scrip and amounts to 3,000 dinars 
monthly per child. 

The beneficiaries of both of these decrees 
are limited to fewer categories than the re- 
cipients of similar benefits in the past. In 
general, benefits are reserved for those pro- 
ductive workers who contribute to the State 
economy, or for those pensioners deserving 
of State aid. Workers are no longer allowed 
an allowance of food scrips (or cash substi- 
tute) for wives and/or mothers. The conse- 
quent decline in family purchasing power 
is partially offset by the increased allowance 
for children. 

Other decrees issued during the period 
under review provided for a variety of price 
changes. In the State-owned stores, prices 
of lard, sugar, tobacco, textiles, dried beans 
and peas, and powdered eggs and milk were 
lowered by 10 to 25 percent. Prices of drugs, 
railway and all other fares, amusements, 
water, electricity, other municipal services, 
baths, radio permits, and funerals were 
raised, some by as much as 500 percent. 


EcoNOMIC POLIcy 

The most important provisions of the new 
laws are summarized as follows: 

(1) Within the framework of the national 
plan, individual producers are to be allowed 
greater freedom in planning their own pro- 
duction patterns, use of profits, sources of 
supplies, and markets. 

(2) Participation in the profits of an en- 
terprise, both by the workers and the enter- 
prise itself, is provided for as an incentive to 
increased production. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 
National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


GREATER APPLICATION OF LIMESTONE 
PLANNED, AUSTRIA 


Despite the quantities of limestone avail- 
able, consumption of lime for agricultural 
purposes in Austria has been neglected, and 
a deficiency has appeared in many farming 
lands accompanied by a loss in soil pro- 
ductivity. ECA is fostering a program which 
calls for the application of 100,000 metric 
tons of ground limestone in the fertilizer 
year 1951-52, about 38 percent of the total 
cost to be financed from counterpart funds. 
It is planned to expand the program grad- 
ually until annual consumption reaches 
150,000 tons. 


BrAZIL’s FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 


About 100,000 metric tons of organic fer- 
tilizers are used annually in Brazil, princi- 
pally in the form of bonemeal, oilcake, dried 
blood, tankage, compost, and other mate- 
rials. This amount is in addition to con- 
sumption of chemical fertilizers, which is 
estimated at about 300,000 tons for the fiscal 
year 1950-51. 


Braziu’s CARBON-BLACK IMPORTS 


Carbon black of contact or furnace quality 
is not produced in Brazil. There is a small 
output of charcoal black, but this material 
is of low quality and is used only for blend- 
ing in limited quantities and for a few other 
purposes. Imports of carbon black in 1950 
totaled 21,332,000 pounds, almost entirely 
from the United States. The quantity im- 
ported from Europe in 1951 was expected to 
increase over that in preceding years, but 
imports from that source have been far below 
the amounts estimated. 


CANADIAN COMPANY TO PRODUCE PYRITE 
CONCENTRATES 


In conjunction with the processing of zinc, 
Barvue Mines, Ltd., Canada, plans to produce 
pyrite concentrates for sale in the Dominion 
and the United States. The zinc ore will 
be milled and shipped to Arvida for removal 
of the sulfur dioxide. Pyrites remaining 
from the original milling will be processed 
to obtain pyrite concentrate. 


PLANS To Propuce SULFUR FROM Gas, 
CANADA 


The Shell Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd., expects 
to produce elemental sulfur from Alberta 
natural gas at the rate of 10,000 long tons 
annually early in 1952. Another company 
also plans to obtain sulfur from natural gas 
at the rate of 7,000 tons a year by April or 
May 1952. 


BARYTES SITUATION, CANADA 


The newly opened mine and plant of Mari- 
time Barytes, Ltd., Nova Scotia, Canada, sus- 
pended operations in October 1951 because 
of an oversupply of milled barytes. A suffi- 
cient market for the product has not yet 
been developed, and stocks have filled the 
warehouse at Upper Brookfield. 

Production of barytes at the Canadian In- 
dustrial Minerals mine at Walton was up 
considerably in the first 6 months of 1951 
over that in the corresponding period of 
1950. Totals for the crude were 27,020 tons 
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and 18,935 tons, respectively; for milled 
barytes, 15,785 tons and 10,145 tons. Sales 
of the crude were up 25 percent over those 
in the first half of 1950, but sales of the 
ground product were down somewhat. 


FORMOSA BEGINS CHLOROBENZENE OUTPUT 


The Taiwan Agricultural Chemical Works 
of the National Resources Commission, For- 
mosa, began production of chlorobenzene in 
August 1951. Monthly output is reported 
at 600 metric tons. 


MIXED-FERTILIZER PRODUCTION COMPRISES 
BULK OF CUBAN CONSUMPTION 


Production of mixed fertilizers in Cuba in 
the year ended June 30, 1951, totaled approxi- 
mately 218,000 short tons, which accounted 
for more than 90 percent of all mixed ferti- 
lizers consumed, on a gross tonnage basis. 
The domestic mixing industry depends 
heavily upon imported materials. Imports 
of these amounted to about 172,000 tons, 
principally from the United States; they 
were mostly superphosphate, ammonium 
sulfate, and potassium nitrate and muriate. 

Consumption of mixed fertilizers in the 
fiscal year was 236,000 tons. About 65 per- 
cent was used on sugarcane and the re- 
mainder on tobacco, potatoes, fruit, and 
vegetables. Demand in the fiscal year 1951- 
52 may reach 260,000 tons. 


FINNISH CHEMICAL OUTPUT RISES 


The monthly production index of the 
Finnish chemical industry rose to 157 in 
August 1951 after having dropped to 115 in 
July. The monthly average index for the 
8-month period is 147 (1948=100). 


NEW FERTILIZER PLANTS, FRANCE 


Proposed expansion of production facilities 
for nitrogenous fertilizers in France will in- 
crease annual capacity by about 105,000 
metric tons (N) by the end of 1953. Total 
capacity will then be 405,000 tons, of which 
360,000 will be used in agriculture and the 
remainder for industrial purposes. The new 
plants will produce synthetic ammonia, 
ammonium nitrate, and mixed fertilizers. 


UPWARD TREND IN FERTILIZER USE, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


The over-all estimate of 1,438,730 metric 
tons of plant food for use in the Federal 
Republic of Germany in 1950-51 reflects the 
continued upward trend of the past several 
years and is 114 percent of the prewar level. 
However, consumption has not reached the 
OEEC target of 1,690,000 tons upon which 
planned increases in food production have 
been based. It is believed that efforts to 
strengthen agricultural and information 
services and other improvement programs 
being undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment will bring a gradual increase in ferti- 
lizer use, even under the present price rela- 
tionships between fertilizers and farm 
products. 


HAITI’s FERTILIZER USERS 


There are two principal users of fertilizers 
in Haiti. One is a large foreign fruit com- 
pany which applies ammonium sulfate to its 
banana lands in the Artibonite Valley and 
the Bois Neuf region in the central part of 
the country. The Second is a domestic con- 





cern which imports ammonium sulfate for 
its lemon-grass plantations at St. Michel de 
l’Atalaye in the north and at Gayes in the 
south. Since these plantations are in the 
experimental stage, it may take 4 or 5 years 
to establish the new lemon-grass-oil in- 
dustry. 


SLAG OUTPUT IN LUXEMBOURG 


Luxembourg does not produce nitrogenous 
fertilizers, but has a considerable output 
of basic slag. Production of this materia] 
totaled 558,000 metric tons in the fiscal year 
1950-51, and is estimated at 600,000 tons for 
1951-52. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Plans for the production of phthalic an- 
hydride are being completed by the State 
Mines, Netherlands. Output is expected to 
supply domestic requirements of this chemi- 
cal, which is used by the paint and lacquer 
industry, and leave a surplus for export. 
Expériments with the manufacture of phenol 
have been continued with good results, states 
the company’s latest annual report. A pilot 
plant for production of the raw material for 
synthetic fibers of the nylon type was com- 
pleted in 1950. The product known as ‘capro- 
lactam” was used by an experimental plant 
of the General Rayon Union of Arnhem, 
with which the State Mines have a working 
agreement, and results are said to justify the 
establishment of producing plants. 


HEFA CHEMICAL PLANTS, NORWAY 


Nordisk Lettmetall A/S, Norway, was re- 
organized in 1947 as HEFA and its stock 
divided equally between the state and Norsk 
Hydro. The firm’s operations were co- 
ordinated with those of the neighboring 
Eidanger nitrate factories of Norsk Hydro 
Under an agreement concluded in December 
1950, Norsk Hydro took over the shares held 
by the state, and HEFA became part of the 
Norsk Hydro enterprises. It will continue to 
operate under its former name, but its activi- 
ties will be completely integrated with those 
of the Eidanger plant. 

The HEFA factories produce chlorine, caus- 
tic soda, sodium hypochlorite, calcium hypo- 
chlorite, trichloroethylene, and _ polyvinyl 
chloride. Production of magnesium oxide 
and magnesium chloride is scheduled to 
begin by the end of 1951. The chlorine 
plant will be expanded considerably and 
annual production increased to 15,000 metric 
tons from the current level of 8,000 tons. 
Output of caustic soda also is to be increased. 


DOLLAR EXCHANGE AVAILABLE FOR 
PHILLIPPINE IMPORTS 


To facilitate imports of essential com- 
modities, $4,000,000 in dollar exchange has 
been made available to the Central Bank of 
the Philippines. Included in the purchases 
are the following chemical products: Caustic 
soda, soda ash, and calcium carbide, $240,000; 
pigments, paints, and varnishes, $398,000; 
and nitrogenous fertilizers, $1,279,000. 


ARSENIC STOCKS REDUCED, PORTUGAL 


Production of white arsenic in Portugal 
dropped slightly to 300 metric tons in the 
first half of 1951 from 320 tons in the first 
half of 1950; exports decreased to 230 tons 
from 475 tons. However, exports in the year 
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1950 reached 1,275 tons, whereas production 
was 800 tons, so that accumulated stocks 
were considerably reduced. 


IRON-PYRITE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
RIsE, SPAIN 


Production of iron pyrites in Spain in the 
first half of 1951 rose sharply from that in 
the corresponding period of 1950, reflecting 
the greater demand on world markets. 
Totals were 807,090 metric tons and 593,185 
tons, respectively. Exports amounted to 
775,240 tons and 458,545 tons. Germany 
was the leading purchaser in both periods, 
followed by the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands. 


SwIss FERTILIZER SITUATION 


Switzerland produces most of its require- 
ments of nitrogenous fertilizers and has a 
small surplus for export. It also makes most 
of the superphosphate it consumes, but im- 
ports the raw materials. Potash needs are 
met entirely by imports. Organic materials 
are used extensively, so that requirements of 
chemical fertilizers are limited, but they 
tend to be constant. France is the principal 
supplier of the raw materials and Italy is the 
largest purchaser of Swiss exports of ferti- 
lizers. 


DISCOVERY OF SULFUR DEPOSITS, 
TANGANYIKA 


An expedition of the Geological Survey De- 
partment, Tanganyika, announces the dis- 
covery of sulfur deposits in the inner crater 
of Mount Kilimanjaro. The extent of the 
deposits has not been established, nor is it 
known whether it will be feasible to exploit 
them because of their inaccessibility. 


TURKISH CHLORINE-ALKALI PLANT 


The chlorine-alkali plant at Izmit, Turkey, 
operated by the state-controlled cellulose in- 
dustries, has an annual capacity of 900 
metric tons of hydrochloric acid, 1,200 tons 
of liquid chlorine, and 2,800 tons of calcium 
chloride. Recent production statistics on 
chlorine and calcium chloride are not avail- 
able; output of hydrochloric acid was 1740 
tons in 1950 and is estimated at 720 tons for 
1951. 


UNITED KINGDOM PLANS SULFUR 
PRODUCTION FROM SULFATES 


The world shortage of sulfur has stimu- 
lated interest in producing this material 
from natural sulfates, which occur in large 
quantities. ,An approach to this problem 
has been made in the Chemical Research 
Laboratory of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, United Kingdom. 
The method involves use of a chemical or- 
ganism to reduce the sulfates to sulfide. 
Gypsum and anhydrates, for use as sulfates, 
are readily available from domestic sources, 
and reclamation of waste factory materials 
also will be considered. The process is still 
in the developmental stage. 


Drugs 


PROPOSED PENICILLIN PRODUCTION 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Health Secretary recently 
proposed a plan to the Office of Economic 
Coordination for the establishment of an 


antibiotics plant to meet the country’s re- 
quirements for penicillin and the produc- 
tion of other drugs. Estimated cost of the 
plant would be 8,000,000 pesos with a ca- 
pacity of 750,000 million units of penicillin 
to be financed with loans from the Export- 
Import Bank, reports the foreign press. 


HEAVY CUTTING OF QUILLAJA May 
NECESSITATE NEW REGULATIONS, CHILE 


The Instituto de Economia Agricola esti- 
mates that about 2,000 metric tons (1 metric 
ton=2,205 pounds) of quillaja bark were 
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produced during the year ended March 31, 
1951, a quantity considerably smaller than 
the 2,750 metric tons estimated for the pre- 
ceding year. The Instituto, moreover, be- 
lieves that there will be a further reduction 
of output to 1,500 metric tons for the year 
1951-52. 

An export quota of 1,750 metric tons of 
quillaja was fixed for the year 1951, of which 
250 tons had not been licensed as of October 
31, 1951. During the first 8 months of 1951 
recorded exports of quillaja bark reached 
1,223 metric tons compared with 1,348 tons 
shipped during the entire year 1950. Ex- 
ports in metric tons to the three principal 
countries of destination during 1950, with 
January to August 1951 shipments in paren- 
theses, were: United States, 570 (757); United 
Kingdom, 497 (277); and Germany, 109 (103). 

Although the Instituto de Economia Agri- 
cola has not yet fixed the export quota for 
1952, it probably will not exceed 1,000 metric 
tons. In view of the fact that the 1951 quota 
was finally fixed at 1,750 tons as compared 
with the preliminary forecast of a 1,000-ton 
quota, the final quota authorized for 1952 
may yet be close to the figure for 1951. 

During the first few months of 1951, quil- 
laja exports were made at. exchange rates 
varying from 53 to 58 pesos to the dollar but 
since then all shipments have been made at 
a rate of 60 pesos to the dollar. 

Application has been made to the Instituto 
de Economia Agricola and to the National 
Foreign Trade Council to permit exports of 
quillaja bark during 1952 at the free mar- 
ket exchange rate, currently about 90 pesos 
per dollar. However, neither of the two 
official agencies has yet come to any de- 
cision in the matter. 

Official sources believe that the heavy cut- 
ting of quillaja, which has been going on 
for some time, will soon exhaust reserves of 
this tree. Much quillaja is cut for making 
charcoal which has a very good reputation 
among consumers. Although rigid regula- 
tions governing the utilization of quillaja 
are in effect, many cutters do not observe 
conservation practices, and a complete pro- 
hibition of the cutting of quillaja for a cer- 
tain period or an export embargo may be 
necessary to permit rehabilitation of the 
stands. 


Fats & Oils 


IRAN’S OILSEED PRODUCTION 


Production of all oilseeds in Iran during 
the 1951 crop year is forecast at 95,600 met- 
ric tons, compared with 104,500 tons in 1950 
and 93,000 tons in 1949. 

Of the 1951 production of oilseeds, cotton- 
seed is estimated by far the most important, 
comprising about 56 percent of the total, or 
54,000 metric tons. Olives and poppy seeds 
rank second, each with approximately 10,- 
000 tons, or about 10.5 percent each, of total 
oilseeds. The remaining tonnage is esti- 
mated as follows: Sesame seed, 9,600 tons; 
castor-beans, 7,500 tons; flaxseed, 2,100 tons; 
and other miscellaneous oilseeds, 2,400 tons. 
As the harvesting of a number of the crops 
has not been completed, it will be several 
months before final data can be obtained. 

Preliminary estimates of 1951 production 
of vegetable oils place the total at around 
10,925 tons, which is 305 tons less than the 
1950 production but is 745 tons more than 
was produced in 1949. 

Cottonseed-oil production in 1951 is fore- 
cast at 4,500 tons, or about 41 percent of 
total vegetable-oil production. Castor oil 
ranks second, with 2,900 tons, or about 27 
percent of the total. Production of other 
oils is as follows: Sesame, 1,100 tons; olive, 
850 tons; poppy, 840 tons; flax (linseed oil), 
540 tons; and other miscellaneous vegetable 
oils, 195 tons. 





The production index of the French chem- 
ical industry rose to 154 in September 1951 
from 142 in August (1933=100). 


Foodstuffs 


EXPANSION IN TEA CULTIVATION PLANNED, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


Tea has been grown in eastern Kiva Prov- 
ince of the Belgian Congo since 1932. Pro- 
duction has been small (about 186 metric 
tons of dry tea in 1950) and has been sold 
primarily to natives. However, the area de- 
voted to tea cultivation has tripled since 
World War II and future expansion is 
planned on an even larger scale. The Gov- 
ernment plans to participate in the con- 
struction of two modern processing plants. 
If present plans are carried out, the Colony 
may produce about 1,440 tons of dry tea by 
1957. Of that amount, several hundred tons 
will probably be exported. 


CANADA’s GRAIN SUPPLY 


Canada’s grain and feed supply for 1951-52 
continues very large. The August 1 carry- 
over of wheat, 186,400,000 bushels, added to 
the all-time record 1951 crop of 579,300,000 
bushels, means a total supply of 765,700,000 
bushels. However, only about 15,000,000 
bushels of the August 1 carry-over and only 
about 70 percent of the 1951 crop are likely 
to grade Nos. 1 to 4 Northern (the millable 
grades) for a total of 420,500,000 bushels of 
grades Nos. 1 to 4 millable wheat. The re- 
mainder, or about 345,700,000 bushels, is 
chiefly feed wheat. If Canada should export 
340,000,000 bushels and consume domes- 
tically 150,000,000 bushels, there will be a 
carry-over on August 1, 1952, of 275,700,000 
bushels, but most of this will be below grade 
No. 4 Northern in quality. 

The oats crop, estimated at 502,000,000 
bushels, is the third largest in history, and 
the carry-over on August 1, 1951, of 93,000,000 
bushels was also the third largest in history, 
so that the total supply of 595,000,000 bushels 
is at near-record levels. If 425,000,000 
bushels are fed domestically and 50,000,000 
bushels are exported, the carry-over of 12%,- 
000,000 bushels will be near the all-time rec- 
ord. The barley crop of 257,000,000 bushels 
and the carry-over of 53,000,000 are both 
near record levels. Allowing for a record ex- 
port of 50,000,000 bushels and a domestic 
use of 150,000,000 bushels, there will still be 
the record carry-over of 110,000,000 on August 
1, 1952. 

Canada’s rye crop is estimated at 18,800,000 
bushels, and the carry-over was 3,300,000 
bushels for a total supply of 22,100,000 
bushels. Estimating 8,000,000 bushels for 
domestic use and 9,000,000 bushels for export, 
there will be a carry-over of 5,100,000 bushels 
on August 1, 1952. 


BANANA PRODUCTION EXPECTED To BE 
SMALL, CUBA 


Cuban banana production in 1951 is ex- 
pected to be the smallest in many years. 
The output of plantains—a basic food in the 
Cuban diet—is estimated at 160,000,000 
pounds or scarcely one-half and three- 
fourths of production in 1949 and 1950, re- 
spectively. Production of Johnson bananas 
is estimated at only 750,000 stems, about 
one-tenth of production in prewar years. 

Sigatoka and Panama diseases, lack of 
adequate farm-to-market roads, costly trans- 
portation, and the peculiar method of pric- 
ing Johnson bananas at ports of embarka- 
tion to the disadvantage of growers have 
resulted in a contraction of acreage by one- 
fifth below that existing in 1950 to roughly 
20,000 acres and have induced growers to 
turn to more remunerative crops, mostly 
corn. 

The plantain acreage, on the other hand, 
has expanded by one-tenth to about 175,000 
acres. Most plantain plantations have re- 
covered from the effects of the three cyclonic 
disturbances of 1950, and the new planta- 
tions that were developed since then are 
progressing satisfactorily. Growers are still 
struggling hard to eradicate the corn borer, 
particularly from plantations in Habana 
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Province producing mostly for export. A 
number of plantain plants in Habana Prov- 
ince are expected to bear fully in November 
and December 1951, when a few stems may 
be exported. Plantains will be available for 
export in limited quantities in January or 
February 1952 and in abundance beginning 
in September 1952, barring, or course, ad- 
verse weather. 

Exports of bananas from Cuba in the first 
half of 1951 consisted almost entirely of the 
Johnson or Gros Michel variety and were 
valued at about $46,000. This was only 30 
percent of the value of exports in the com- 
parable period of 1950 and was only a frac- 
tion of exports in the like period of prewar 
years. , 

Quantitatively, Johnson banana exports 
totaled about 214,000 stems in the first half 
of 1951 as compared with 358,000 stems ex- 
ported in the same period of 1950. Plantain 
exports were insignificant. 

In September 1951, Cuba entered into a 
trade agreement with the Federal Republic 
of Germany whereby the latter agreed among 
other things to purchase yearly during the 
years 1951, 1952, and 1953, $200,000 worth of 
Cuban bananas. Cuba’s ability this year and 
next to supply export-quality Johnson ba- 
nanas to Germany is questioned, particularly 
as the Cuban Government has not been thus 
far successful in rehabilitating the dibease- 
and pest-ridden banana plantations in Ori- 
ente Province. 


BULK OF EcUADOR’s CACAO-BEAN EXPORTS 
Go To U. S. 


Production of cacao beans in Ecuador in 
the crop year ended September 30, 1951, 
amounted to 27,858 metric tons. On the basis 
of 828 tons for domestic consumption, the 
export surplus for the 1950-51 crop year is 
27,030 tons and for the 1951 calendar year, 
24,472 tons. 

Exports of cacao beans in the first 9 months 
of 1951 amounted to 21,713 tons as compared 
with 19,467 tons in the like period of 1950. 
The bulk of Ecuadoran exports of cacao beans 
goes to the United States. 


Et. SALVADOR’sS SUGAR CROP AND TRADE 


Production of El Salvador’s 1950-51 crop 
of plantation sugar, exclusive of the large 
but undetermined production of native 
brown sugars (pilon and panela) was 572,733 
Spanish quintals (1 Spanish quintal—about 
101.4 pounds) or approximately 26,000 metric 
tons. The 1951-52 crop which began to 
arrive at the mills early in December will 
possibly be slightly larger than the preceding 
crop. 

Preliminary figures show that in 1950, 
2,358 metric tons of sugar valued at $388,568 
and 466 metric tons of cane sirup worth 
$25,623 were exported to Honduras. 

Figures supplied by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture show that during 1951 there were 
3,637 tons authorized for export, all to Hon- 
duras, and probably have already been 
shipped, and the Ministry proposes to au- 
thorize an additional 2,363 tons for export 
to Honduras, making a total of 6,000 tons 
proposed for export during the year. 

During 1951, El Salvador has imported 
10,000 tons of sugar from Cuba. Salvadoran 
sugar manufacturers welcome this importa- 
tion because it permits them to export, under 
license, large quantities of sugar to Hon- 
duras at a much better price than they get 
on the local market. A proposed carry-over 
of 2,000 tons at the end of 1951 would still 
leave a surplus of 1,527 tons. 


CacAO-BEAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
IvORY COAST 


Production of cacao beans on the Ivory 
Coast, French West Africa, for the 1950-51 
season (September 1—August 30) amounted 
to 60,529 tons. 

Exports of cacao beans in the first 6 months 
of 1951 amounted to 46,845 tons, as compared 
with 47,823 tons in the like period of 1950. 
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Countries of destination during the first 
6 months of 1951 were approximately the 
same as those in the 1950 period; with the 
exception that Soviet bloc countries were 
limited to one, Czechoslovakia. Exports went 
to France, Netherlands, United Kingdom, 
United States, Germany and Italy. Exports 
to the United States, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, and Italy during the above-mentioned 
period of 1951 closely approximated 1950 
shipments to those countries. 

Estimates for the 1951-52 cacao crop are 
much lower than for the past season, and 
the average figure quoted is 48,000 metric 
tons. This pessimistic outlook is based on 
unfavorable weather and on the fact that it 
is generally believed that lower prices will 
prevail in 1952. 


ECUADOR’S COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS 


The Ecuadoran coffee crop harvested in 
1951 is estimated at 210,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), 
about half of the 1950 crop. Heavy unsea- 
sonal rains, superimposed upon earlier 
drought, caused the decrease in the 1951 
crop. 

The proportion of washed coffee in the crop 
proved to be substantially reduced from that 
of the preceding year, as the physical handi- 
caps occasioned by the rains more than off- 
set the advantage of abundant water in the 
harvesting season. The leading Ecuadoran 
exporter, whose estimates on the percentage 
of washed coffee produced by Ecuador have 
tended to be more conservative than those 
from other sources, states 7 percent as his 
maximum estimate of his purchases of 
washed coffee from this year’s crop, as 
against 20 percent for last year. Export sta- 
tistics do not distinguish between washed 
and unwashed coffee. 

Taking domestic consumption at the ar- 
bitrary figure of 35,000 60-kilogram bags, 
export surplus for the crop year July 1951-— 
June 1952 is estimated at 175,000 bags. The 
export surplus for the crop year 1950-51 was 
unchanged at 385,000 bags, and for the crop 
years 1949-50, 180,000 bags. (These last- 
named figures are rounded, based on Official 
export statistics covering the two crop-year 
periods, published by the Central Bank of 
Ecuador at the equivalent of 387,494 bags 
and 217,200 bags, respectively) . 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador in July and 
August 1951, according to unofficial data, to- 
taled 64,413 bags, of which Cuba took 37,849 
bags, the United States 22,130 bags, Italy 
2,283 bags, Canada 1,619 bags, and France 
532 bags. 


INDONESIAN PEPPER PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Black-pepper production in the Lampongs 
area of South Sumatra, Indonesia, has de- 
clined in 1951 because of unseasonably late 
rains during May and June, coupled with 
an early onset of the fall monsoon which 
has retarded harvest of the pepper berries. 
Government sources report that no more 
than 3,000 tons will be harvested by the end 
of 1951, and the estimated 1,500 tons addi- 
tional will not be ready for picking before 
January or February of 1952. 

Exports of black pepper from Indonesia in 
the first half of 1951 amounted to 796 tons, 
as compared with 6,312 tons exported in the 
entire year 1950. Of Indonesia’s exports of 
black pepper in the first 6 months of 1951, 
the United States took 13 tons, but an ad- 
ditional estimated 200 tons had been sent to 
New York by October 1, 1951. Singapore took 
65 percent of the January—June exports, and 
dealers report that interest in Indonesian 
pepper has been expressed by importers in 
Germany and in North African countries. 

Prices for black pepper have shown a 
downward trend, partially because of sea- 
sonal factors, but also as a result of the low 
quality of the Indonesian offerings. Spot 
prices in New York at the end of October 
1951, were reported at $1.65 per pound; for 
December shipments, $1.51, and for February, 
$1.43. Dealers alleged that they are unable 





to export profitably at $1.63 per pound offered 
in New York and therefore seek other 
markets. 

The 1951 crop of white pepper is still esti- 
mated at 300 tons. Prices have shown slight 
increases and white pepper was selling at 
$2.35 per pound in New York, at the end of 
October 1951, which price dealers believeg 
was too high for the average buyer. 

Carry-over of the Indonesian crop of white 
pepper has been reduced to 800 tons. Ship- 
ments during the first 6 months of 1951 to- 
taled 313 tons, of which the United States 
took 57 tons. 

Production of white pepper in Indonesig 
in 1952 is estimated at 350 tons and in 1953 
at 450 tons. 


ARGENTINA’S CITRUS CROP; ORANGE 
IMPORTS 


Argentina’s 1951 citrus crop is estimated to 
be larger than the 1950 crop, but disease and 
insects greatly reduced the quantity of 
marketable fruit. 

The 1951 orange crop is estimated at 250,- 
000 metric tons, about 28,000 tons less than 
in 1950. About 77,000 tons of tangerines 
have been produced in. 1951, 11,000 tons 
less than in 1950. The grapefruit harvest 
was curtailed by drought conditions in addi- 
tion to insect pests and is estimated at 6,000 
tons, which is 1,000 tons less than anticipated 
but about the same as in 1950. The lemon 
output totals about 50,000 tons, about the 
same as in 1950. 

Imports of citrus by Argentina comprise 
only oranges which are purchased in the 
first and last quarters of the calendar year. 
In the first few months of 1951, 35,000 boxes 
(between 35 and 40 kilograms per box net 
weight) were received from Spain and 20,000 
boxes from Palestine. A very small ship- 
ment came from Taiuan (Formosa). In the 
last few months (probably September and 
October) 600,000 boxes were imported from 
Brazil and about 200,000 more boxes were 
expected in the remainder of 1951. Import 
permits have been made available for much 
larger purchases from Brazil, and supplies 
are reportedly not available as the crop in 
that country was small. The Government 
has announced a charge of 20 percent of the 
value on all outstanding imports which are 
not filled. Importers are hoping this regu- 
lation will be eased. 

In early 1952, 20,000 boxes are expected 
from Palestine and 8,000 boxes from Spain. 
These purchases may be larger if supplies 
are available in these countries as the usual 
volume has not been forthcoming from 
Brazil. ; 

Exports of citrus from Argentina in 1951 
have consisted of a trial shipment of lemons 
totaling 15 metric tons to the United King- 
dom in June. 

Stocks of local and imported fruit are ac- 
cumulating in anticipation of seasonally 
rising prices. Estimated stocks of citrus fruit 
on October 31, 1951, were as follows: 500,000 
boxes of oranges, 30,000 boxes of grapefruit, 
and 150,000 boxes of lemons. 


CANADIAN EGG SITUATION 


The number of chicks hatched in Canada 
during the 1950-51 hatching season increased 
about 34 percent over the 1949-50 season. 
Producers called for more chicks and the 
hatch was increased, as the market for eggs 
and poultry was stabilized and the outlook 
for profit was good. 

The total hatch in 1950-51 was 84,030,139 
birds as compared with 62,635,763 birds in 
1949-50. This increase in chick production 
will, of course, materially affect egg and poul- 
try production during the last quarter of 1951 
and during 1952. 

The turkey hatch for the 1951 season was 
3,182,348 birds, an increase of 7 percent 
over the 2,934,251 birds hatched in 1950. The 
upward trend of turkey production has been 
evident in Canada over the past few years. 

Egg production for the first 9 months of 
1951 was slightly below the 1950 level 
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(256,912,000 dozen as compared with 263,- 
961,000 dozen) but has picked up in the past 
few months and total production for 1951 
probably will approximate the 1950 level. 

Exports of eggs from Canada during the 
first 9 months of 1951 were less than exports 
during the like period of 1950. Shell-egg 
exports totaled 4,267,000 dozen, of which 
3,024,000 dozen went to the United States. 
Only negligible quantities of dried and frozen 
eggs were exported. 

Egg exports were heaviest in the first 
quarter of the year and fell off sharply in 
the spring. The Canadian market was short 
of eggs during the summer and early fall; 
in fact, some were imported. Two years ago 
Canada was a large exporter. When produc- 
tion was reduced from the peak reached un- 
der British contract purchases and demand 
was at a high level an export surplus did 
not exist. 

However, it was generally believed that 
when production increased in the 1951-52 
season, Canada would have eggs to export, 
beginning around December 1. 

By the end of September 1951, Canada had 
imported 2,900,000 dozen eggs, of which 1,- 
530,000 dozen were from the United States 
and 1,320,000 dozen were from the Nether- 
lands. These eggs were imported in the 
summer and ceased in the fall when egg 
production began to increase. 

The market for eggs and poultry in Canada 
during 1951 has been strong, and prices have 
been high. 

The effect of the large hatch in 1951 was 
just beginning to be felt in November, and 
the supply of both eggs and poultry in 1952 
will be larger than in 1951. Domestic de- 
mand probably will be strong, leaving only 
moderate quantities available for export. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC PRODUCES RECORD 
SuGAR CROP 


The Dominican 1950-51 sugar crop of 
587,086 short tons, the largest on record, is 
expected to be followed by a 1951-52 grind 
of about 625,000 tons. The cane area is being 
increased, and it is expected that the total 
cane crop for grinding during the coming 
year will amount to about 5,300,000 tons, as 
compared with 4,900,000 tons during the 
1950-51 year. 

The entire 1950-51 exportable sugar crop 
has been sold at prices averaging about 
$0.0575 per pound of raw sugar. Most of the 
production has gone to the British Ministry 
of Food, but small quantities have been sold 
to the United States, the Netherlands West 
Indies, and qther neighboring outlets. The 
domestic consumption of sugar has been at 
a particularly high level during the past 
year; despite the rise in consumption, it is 
believed that trade stocKs are excessive. On 
November 8, 1951, there was no indication 
that the Dominican Republic will have sig- 
nificant carry-over stocks when the cutting 
of the new crop begins in late December or 
early January. 

Exports of Dominican sugar from Janu- 
ary 1 to September 30, 1951, totaled 450,158 
metric tons, a substantial increase over the 
418,851 tons exported during the like period 
of 1950. Shipments of 16,392,557 United 
States gallons of blackstrap molasses during 
the January-September period of 1951 were 
also substantially larger than the January-— 
September 1950 exports of 13,236,106 gallons. 
Exports of refined sugar, however, declined. 
In terms of value, refined-sugar exports to- 
taled 715,903 pesos (the Dominican peso is 
linked’ at par to the United States dollar) 
during the first 9 months of 1951, as com- 
pared with corresponding 1950 shipments 
valued at 1,630,143 pesos. High prices for 
products of the Dominican sugar industry 
from the 1950-51 crop permitted an increase 
in the value of exports of 31 percent to 
51,599,059 pesos over 39,489,850 pesos in 1950. 

This increase in the value of sugar exports 
was the result not only of higher prices but 
also of a larger export volume. As of August 
31, the sales of sugar to Great Britain had 
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been made at an average price of $0.0578 per 
pound, compared with 1949-50 crop sales to 
Britain at an average price of $0.0428 per 
pound. Although sugar prices declined dur- 
ing September and October 1951, the average 
sale price was expected to be about $0.057 
per pound. 


NEAR-RECORD SUGAR PRODUCTION, CUBA 


Cuba produced its third largest sugar crop 
this year, 6,348,660 short tons, having been 
exceeded only by the 1947 and 1948 crops of 
6,448,327 and 6,674,950 short tons, respec- 
tively. Despite the large crop, it is expected 
that Cuba will enter the calendar year 1952 
with little or no unsold sugar. Aside from 
the sugar committed for sale on the United 
States market, it is estimated that as of 
November 5, 1951, less than 113,600 short 
tons remained for sale on the world market. 

The average price for the 1951 crop of sugar 
and blackstrap molasses has remained rela- 
tively high and the total income received 
therefrom should exceed that in any previous 
year, except the fabulous year 1920. The 
total value of the 1951 sugar and blackstrap 
molasses crop f. 0. b. Cuba is estimated at 
about $700,000,000. 

As of October 31, the 10-month average 
price (official basis for mills’ liquidation with 
growers) for raw sugar was estimated at 
about $0.05288 per pound, which exceeded 
the average price of $0.048 and $0.0485 for the 
1949 and 1950 crops. Under the terms of 
decree-law No. 117 of January 1945, it would 
appear that at the $0.05288-per-pound gen- 
eral average price all laborers who worked 
during the 1951 crop season will receive a 
minimum increase of about 6 percent of their 
total 1951 wages or salaries. 

Because of the extraordinary demand for 
blackstrap molasses this year, Cuba sold the 
exportable portion of its 1951 crop molasses 
(180,471,966 gallons) by November 1950, for 
$0.20 a gallon. Since that date, an addi- 
tional 2,612,513 gallons of blackstrap molasses 
has been sold for export at $0.23 per gallon, 
mainly to complete specific cargoes. 

Out of a total production of 288,639,643 
gallons, 105,000,000 gallons was set aside for 
domestic use or manufacture in Cuba. As 
of November 8, 1951, about 30,000,000 gallons 
of that quantity remained unallotted by the 
Government. It is now expected this quan- 
tity will be declared available for export and 
sold when the Cuban Sugar Institute, acting 
as the single seller of molasses, asks for bids 
on its 1952 blackstrap molasses available for 
export, probably prior to the end of the 
current year. 


HONDURAN COFFEE CROP ESTIMATED 


The Honduran 1950-51 coffee crop, amount- 
ing to 18,589,484 pounds, had been harvested 
and exported by June 30, 1951. To that fig- 
ure may be added the arbitrary figures of 
5,500,000 pounds for local consumption, and 
3,000,000 pounds in “invisible’’ exports to El 
Salvador and Guatemala, bringing the total 
1950-51 production to an estimated 27,000,- 
000 pounds. 


JAPANESE TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Raw-tea production in Japan in 1951 prob- 
ably will total 95,668,825 pounds, according 
to the National Federation of Agricultural 
Cooperative Associations. Of that amount, 
91,957,794 pounds will comprise green tea, 
2,838,598 pounds black tea, and 872,433 
pounds of other kinds. 

Japanese tea exports in July 1951 totaled 
1,826,649 pounds, valued at $669,332, and Au- 
gust 1951 shipments amounted to 1,743,789 
pounds, valued at $503,503. The United 
States took the bulk of Japanese green-tea 
exports in July, taking 1,087,082 pounds, val- 
ued at $426,507. In August, the United 
States was the leading importer of Japanese 
tea—551,697 pounds of green tea and 2,240 
pounds of black tea; the total value was 
$187,745. Algeria ranked second, taking 359,- 
793 pounds of green tea, valued at $84,403, 


and Tangiers third, 275,498 pounds of green 
tea, valued at $70,850. 

In the first 8 months of 1951, exports of 
tea. from Japan amounted to 12,953,080 
pounds, valued at $4,031,314. 


U. S. CONTINUES AS BEST MARKET FOR 
NICARAGUAN COFFEE 


Exports of coffee from Nicaragua in the 
1950-51 crop year (October 1, 1950—September 
30, 1951) amounted to 262,578 bags of 60 
kilograms each (1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds). 
The 1950-51 crop year was the second largest 
season in the past 12 years, exceeded only by 
the record-breaking 1949-50 crop year when 
346,136 bags of coffee were shipped from 
Nicaraguan ports. 

Statistical data are not available, but it is 
known that the average price for which the 
1950-51 crop was sold exceeded that of any 
previous year, and it may be estimated that 
total receipts from the sale of that harvest 
will amount to about $17,800,000. 

The United States continued to be by far 
the best market for Nicaraguan coffee, tak- 
ing 247,491 bags or 94.5 percent of the total 
amount shipped. Only 12,820 bags were des- 
tined for European countries, as compared 
with 16,184 bags exported to Europe during 
the preceding crop year. 

It is the consensus of the larger Nicaraguan 
coffee planters and other persons connected 
with the coffee trade that the 1951-52 har- 
vest will show an increase of about 15 percent 
as compared with production in the 1950-51 
season. If that opinion is correct an ex- 
portable surplus amounting to about 300,000 
bags may be anticipated. 


FRUIT GARDENS FOR THAL AREA OF 
PAKISTAN 


Twelve new fruit gardens have been 
planted in the Thal area of Pakistan, accord- 
ing to the Thal Development Authority. 
Two of the gardens cover 300 acres each and 
the remaining 10 cover 100 acres each. 
Fruits already planted include orange, lemon, 
guava, mulberry, and falsa berries. In addi- 
tion to these plantings a botanical garden 
of 325 acres has been planned, and planting 
will start at an early date. 


TEA PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND CON- 
SUMPTION, TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 


Production of tea in Taiwan (Formosa) in 
1951 is estimated at 10,285 metric tons, ac- 
cording to the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry. Of that amount, 
6,180 tons are black tea, 500 Oolong tea, and 
3,605 tons of Paochung and other teas (in- 
cluding green tea and other kinds). 

Statistics compiled by the Test Bureau of 
the Provincial Department of Agriculture 
and Forestry show that 7,753 tons of tea were 
exported from Taiwan during the first 9 
months of 1951. The amounts of the dif- 
ferent varieties were as follows: Black tea, 
3,529 tons; Oolong tea, 163 tons; Paochung 
tea, 1,007 tons; green tea, 1,921 tons; and 
other, 1,133 tons. 

Domestic consumption will be about 1,000 
tons in 1951. The Taiwan Tea Exporters 
Association (reorganized from the Taiwan 
Tea Dealers’ Association) estimated that all 
export stocks on hand will be exported be- 
fore the end of the year. 


CACAO PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, WESTERN 
SAMOA 


Cacao production in Western Samoa for 
the year ended September 30, 1951, amounted 
to 2,529 tons. The 1951-52 cacao crop is ex- 
pected to amount to 2,800 tons. 

Exports of cacao beans during the 1950-51 
season amounted to 2,227 tons as compared 
with 2,305 tons in the 1949-50 season. The 
United Kingdom was the leading customer 
in the 1950-51 season, taking 816 tons, and 
the United States ranked second with 790 
tons. Australia took 477 tons; New Zealand, 
119 tons; Italy, 15 tons; and the Netherlands, 
10 tons. 
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Leather & Products 


AUSTRALIAN HIDE AND SKIN SUPPLY 
SITUATION EASED 


An improvement in the Australian hide 
and skin supply situation has been noted in 
recent months. Contributing factors were 
reported to be the sharp fluctuation of wool 
quotations and the fact that the rate of 
compensation paid to hide owners by the 
Australian Hide and Leather Industries 
Board was reduced, causing hide and skin 
producers, who feared a further drop in 
prices, to liquidate accumulated stocks. 

Cattle, calf, sheep, and lamb slaughter in 
the fiscal year 1950-51 numbered 19,691,508, 
a decrease of 18 percent compared with 
1949-50. Greatest declines were recorded in 
the number of sheep and lambs killed, owing 
mainly to high wool prices. 

Hide and skin exports in 1950-51 increased 
in value about 80 percent over the preceding 
fiscal year. Calfskin, cattle hide, and horse- 
hide exports increased about 6 percent in 
value and declined 1 percent in volume, and 
foreign sales of kangaroo and wallaby skins 
rose 89 percent in value and dropped 28 per- 
cent in volume. 

The value of hide and skin imports in the 
fiscal year 1950-51 was about 25 percent 
greater than it was in 1949-50. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


MOTION-PICTURE DISTRIBUTION IN 
AUSTRIA 


A total of 204 feature films were exhibited 
in Austria during the first half of 1951. Of 
this total, 92, or about 45 percent, were 
United States films, 42 came from Western 
Germany, 20 were British, 12 French, 8 
Austrian, 6 were from Eastern Germany, 6 
from the U.S. S. R., 4 were joint productions 
of Austria and Western Germany, 4 were 
Italian, 3 Swiss, and the remaining 7 films 
came from Sweden, Spain, Hungary, and 
China. Approximately 70 percent of all 
United States films shown in Austria were 
dubbed and only 30 percent were exhibited 
in their original language version. 

The Austrian film industry completed 
three 35-mm. feature-length cultural films 
and 10 other feature films in the first half 
of 1951, and 9 feature films were scheduled 
for production in the third quarter. The 
Austrian newsreel “Austria Wochenschau” 
was also produced during the first half of 
1951. 

As of March 1, 1951, there were in Austria 
1,041 motion-picture theaters, of which 
1,023 were in operation, 12 were closed tem- 
porarily, 2 were given over entirely to occu- 
pying powers, and 4 were for the exhibition 
of 16-mm. films. Vienna had 219 theaters 
in operation. Total seating cavacity of all 
theaters was approximately 292,800. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA 


Educational films are distributed and ex- 
hibited regularly throughout the schools of 
Austria by the 96 suboffices of the Federal 
Department of Educational Films, a divi- 
sion of the Ministry for Education. Where 
it is impossible or inexpedient to show fea- 
ture-length 35-mm. cultural or educational 
films in the schools proper, classes are taken 
during school hours to the theaters for spe- 
cial showings. Such films include Austrian 
cultural 35-mm. pictures and commercial 
films classified as educational which are 
shown to classes studying English. 

It is estimated that there are 4,500 ele- 
mentary schols, 800 secondary schools, 190 
vocational schools, and 10 universities and 
higher schools in Austria. Ten schools are 
equipped with sound-projection equipment 
and about 1,000 schools have silent motion- 
picture equipment. Clubs and fraternal 
organizations, government agencies, and ed- 
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A New Schedule B Becomes 
Effective January 1, 1952 


(CURRENT SCHEDULE B BECOMES OB- 
SOLETE AFTER DEc. 31, 1951) 


Effective January 1, 1952, the Sched- 
ule B commodity classification code 
numbers required on Shipper’s Export 
Declarations will be shown in the 1952 
edition of Schedule B which will be re- 
leased about December 15, 1951. The 
1949 edition of Schedule B, with amend- 
ments, will be obsolete after December 
31, 1951. 

The 1952 edition of Schedule B will 
be issued in one loose-leaf volume which 
will contain the following: 

1. The numerically arranged Classifi- 
cation of Exports with list of indi- 
vidual commodity items under each 
commodity number (formerly pub- 
lished as Part II, “Numbered Classi- 
fications and Articles Included” ). 
Alphabetic Index (formerly pub- 
lished as Part I, “Alphabetic In- 
dex”). The Index will indicate 
opposite each alphabetic listing the 
page number or numbers of the nu- 
merically arranged part of the vol- 
ume where the item may be located. 

The 1952 edition of Schedule B may 
be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., local Collec- 
tors of Customs, and Department of 
Commerce Field Offices located in prin- 
cipal cities at a cost of $3.50 to domestic 
and $4.75 to foreign subscribers. This 
price includes the cost of supplemental 
bulletins and pages to keep the Schedule 
up to date for at least 1 year from the 
time of issue. A limited number of 
copies of Schedule B will be available 
for reference purposes in the Department 
of Commerce Field Offices and in offices 
of Collectors of Customs. 

Exporters must use the new 1952 
Schedule B starting January 1952. All 
previous editions of Schedule B are obso- 
lete after December 31, 1951. 

If you desire to obtain copies directly 
from your local Collector of Customs or 
Department of Commerce Field Offices, 
please check with them after Decem- 
ber 15. 


i) 











ucational institutions other than schools are 
estimated to have approximately 1,400 pro- 
jectors for 16-mm. film available for use. 
About 800 schools are equipped with slide 
projectors. The Federal Department for 
Educational Films does not favor the use of 
film strips. The use of motion pictures for 
educational purposes in Austria is begun in 
the first grade of the elementary schools. 

Through its branches in the British, 
French, and the American Zones of Occupa- 
tion, the Information Branch of the United 
States High Commissioner for Austria in 
1950 distributed free to schools, universities, 
clubs, churches, trade unions, agricultural 
groups, medical, dental, and scientific groups, 
and other institutions a total of 1,138 film 
strips and 3,960 prints of 16-mm. motion 
pictures. 


MOTION PICTURES IN COSTA RICA 


It is estimated that 512 feature films, 382 
short subjects, and 260 newsreels are re- 
leased yearly in Costa Rica. No Official sta- 
tistics are available, but the trade estimates 
that 65 percent of the feature films shown 
are United States productions, 25 percent are 
Mexican, 6 percent Argentine, and 4 percent 
are from other countries. No data are avail- 





able on the amount of money United States 
films gross annually in Costa Rica, but, on 
the basis of information received from the 
leading exhibitors, United States films earn 
about $250,000 annually in foreign exchange, 

Latest statistics indicate that there are 93 
theaters in Costa Rica exhibiting 35-mm, 
films, and a total seating capacity for about 
45,000 people. Gross income for all Costa 
Rican theaters in the year October 1, 1950, 
through September 30, 1951, is estimated at 
5,000,000 colones. Of this amount about 3,- 
150,000 colones is remitted to foreign pro- 
ducers as rentals. There are no restrictions 
prohibiting or limiting the ‘transfer of for- 
eign exchange; however, all exchange re- 
quired for the payment of rentals on films 
must be obtained in the free market. (The 
official rate of exchange is 5.67 colones to 
the dollar, but the free market rate is 7.52 
colones to the dollar.) 


TTHEATER-EQUIPMENT MARKET IN SWEDEN 


Sweden has 2,577 motion-picture theaters 
of the commercial type in operation at pres- 
ent and a total seating capacity of about 
625,000. There were 2,549 theaters on Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. The increase occurred mainly 
in the community-house auditoriums, giving 
only one to three motion-picture perform- 
ances per week, whereas a slight decrease is 
reported for theaters giving more than four 
performances per week. 

The severe building restrictions still in 
force prevent the construction of new pic- 
ture theaters, and the only additions during 
the last few years have been of the com- 
munity-house type. Practically all of these 
have been equipped with Swedish projectors 
and equipment. Despite the decline in at- 
tendance resulting in lower box-office re- 
ceipts during the last year, several theaters 
are being modernized and, as a whole, the- 
aters in Sweden are reported to have very 
good technical equipment compared with 
that of other countries in Europe. 

The Swedish AGA company is the leading 
supplier of projectors and sound equipment. 
Recently this company announced an addi- 
tional projector model, called “Universal,” 
especially designed for color film. A few 
German and Dutch projectors have been sold 
in the past year. 

The decision made late in 1950 by the 
Swedish producers to suspend all output of 
entertainment films as a result of losses on 
domestic production is still in effect. The 
decision by the Government to aid Swedish 
production by reimbursement of 20 percent 
of the amusement tax collected from per- 
formances showing such pictures has not 
been accepted because the producers are re- 
questing a 30-percent rebate or equivalent 
benefits. As a result of this deadlock the 
studios have been closed virtually a whole 
year, and only a few short subjects, news- 
reels, and advertising films have been pro- 
duced. 


Pulp & Paper 


DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING PULPWOOD, 
FINLAND 


A Government proposal for export control 
of unsawn lumber or round wood, accepted in 
principle by farming interests in September, 
encountered difficulties in October when the 
Agrarian Party balked at following the Prime 
Minister’s lead, and expressed its opposition 
to the manner in which the control would 
be exercised. If passage of the bill is blocked, 
it is anticipated that the Government will 


seek to achieve the purpose of the bill in' 


some other way, such as by amendment of 
the Economic Powers Act. 

The controversy over the placing of ex- 
port controls on round wood illustrates the 
great importance which Agrarian interests 
attach to round-wood exports as a supple- 
mentary source of income for farmers and 
their fear that the proposed control will lead 
to fixing of prices for round-wood sales by 
the woodworking industries. On the other 
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hand, the large-scale exports of round wood 
which have occurred in the past year have 
not benefited Finland’s forest economy nor 
promoted its competitive position in relation 
to other pulp and paper producing countries, 
and the lack of export control has deprived 
the Government of important bargaining 
powers in trade-agreement negotiations. 

The threat of a firewood shortage in the 
cities has been averted—or at least post- 
poned. As the result of a rail-transport 
priority, established by the Government dur- 
ing the first week of October, sufficient fire- 
wood to last until February was hauled to 
urban centers. The Helsinki area in 1 week 
received 1,973 carloads of firewood, equal to 
approximately 60,000 cubic meters. It is 
planned to establish a further transport pri- 
ority for firewood on the railways during 
another week before the close of the year. 

The first stage of Finland’s forest survey 
was completed recently, when the 16 esti- 
mating teams, which have been systemati- 
cally covering the forest areas of southern 
and central Finland during the summer, fin- 
ished their part of the work for this year. 
The 16 teams covered a larger area than was 
expected, having exceeded their goal of 7,500 
square kilometers by 900 square kilometers. 
The survey will continue for 3 summers, and 
final tabulations of Finland’s forest resources 
will not be available until 1954. 


Radio & Television 


First TELEVISION BROADCAST IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


An estimated 20,000 viewed the first tele- 
cast in the Netherlands on October 2, 1951. 
Bars and cafes equipped with receivers were 
packed with people by 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, waiting for the telecast, which began 
at 8:15 in the evening. TV sets in store win- 
dows drew crowds which in some instances 
blocked traffic so that the police requested 
the sets be switched off in order to relieve 
the congestion. 

In Bussum, location of the TV studio, the 
Netherlands Television Committee gave an 
inaugural reception attended by Dutch Cabi- 
net Ministers, the Burgomasters of Bussum, 
Hilversum, and Lopik, and other important 
personages. 

The standards adopted are 625 lines, 25 
frames; the telecast was the result of more 
than 265 experimental ones made during 
the past 2 years. Reception was good in all 
the principal Dutch cities within range of 
the transmitter (about 50 miles)—Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, The Hague, Leiden, Haar- 
lem, and Utrecht. In Groningen, an impor- 
tant city in the north of the Netherlands, 
reception was clear at first, but faded later. 
“Viewers there,” reported a Dutch news 
agency, ‘are expected to press for a relay sta- 
tion.” 

Press coverage was greater than for any 
other single event in years. Nearly every 
metropolitan daily carried the story front 
page, full page. Provincial papers and 
weeklies also wrote it up extensively. 

In view of the great enthusiasm expressed, 
it is expected that the Dutch people will buy 
television sets as fast as they can afford 
them, despite a statement made in the open- 
ing address by the State-Secretary, caution- 
ing the people against allowing television to 
become a “mass recreation medium.” 


RECEPTION OF ARGENTINE TELEVISION IN 
URUGUAY 


A second experiment was made to test 
reception of Argentine station LR3 TV in 
Uruguay at the Municipal Palace, Monte- 
video, the night of November 6. A group of 
— Government officials viewed the 
est. 

Two television receivers were used—one 
a standard receiver of a well-known United 
States make, and the other also of an estab- 


lished United States make assembled in 
Uruguay. 


December 17, 1951 


A 30-minute program was received with 
good image and sound at first, but consider- 
able fading was noticed later. 

These tests, to be continued for the next 
3 months, are doubtless being made in con- 
nection with the TV installation planned for 
Montevideo, bids for which will be accepted 
until December 18, 1951. (See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, November 5, 1951, p. 5, and 
September 17, 1951, p. 21.) 


RaDIO USE IN CEYLON 


Radios are neither produced nor assembled 
in Ceylon. A few radio cabinets are made 
locally, but they are not exported on a com- 
mercial basis. 

A total of 21,122 radios valued at 3,110,067 
rupees were imported in the 12-month period 
September 1950 through August 1951 (4.7725 
rupees= US$1—-selling rate). The United 
Kingdom, during this period supplied 18,366 
radios valued at 2,432,041 rupees or 87 percent 
of the total radios imported. The Nether- 
lands ranked second, furnishing 1,747 radios, 
valued at 335,210 rupees. Japan was third, 
with 360 radios at 45,218 rupees, and Ger- 
many fourth with 301 radios at 90,658 
rupees. The United States during this period 
supplied 161 radios valued at 149,676 rupees. 
Lesser imports came from several other coun- 
tries. 

Import licensing controls which were ap- 
plied at the discretion of the Import Con- 
troller, were removed, effective June 28, 1951, 
on radios and apparatus, including batteries 
from the United States. Radios from soft 
currency areas are also under open general 
license. 

Licensed radios numbered 41,831 at the end 
of September 1951. The license fee is payable 
at the time of purchase of the receiver and 


Radio receivers 
Radio tubes__ ee 
Radio parts and accessories_ 


More than 95 percent of the tubes, parts, 
and accessories over these two periods were 
of French manufacture. France, by a large 
margin, was also the principal supplier of 
radio receivers during both periods. 

As previously mentioned (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 23, 1951,) there is 
a large potential market for dry-cell-battery 
powered radios, the retail price not to exceed 
6,000 CFA francs. These receivers are in de- 
mand not only in the interior but also in the 
outlying districts of the larger towns and 
cities. The French Administration is partic- 
ularly interested in the sale of such sets to 
the Africans. It is reported that this type 
of receiver is unavailable in France and ef- 
forts were made in 1950 to purchase a num- 
ber of British-made sets of a kind success- 
ful in British African colonies; negotiations 
failed, however, owing to limited production 
facilities. (Probably this is a reference to 
“saucepan” radio—see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 24, 1951, ‘“‘“Radio in the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland,” and note that 
retail price of batteries, third paragraph, 
should be corrected to £1 5s. 


Rapio IMportTs INTO SURINAM 


A total of 1,717 radio receivers were im- 
ported into Surinam in 1950. Of these, 1,175 
came from the Netherlands, more than from 
all other countries combined. The United 
States furnished only 71 of the sets. Among 
the reasons suggested for this differential are, 
on the one hand, difficulty in obtaining im- 
port licenses for imports from the United 
States, and, on the other, the Netherlands 
supplier’s superior selling organization, his 
advertising and maintenance of the only 
reliable repair shop in the country. 

The local broadcasting station, which is 
operated by a society (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 18, 1951) has announced that 
the station will be enlarged and brought up 
to date. Funds for these improvements will 
be raised by a lottery. 


is due annually at that same date. Failure 
to obtain a license is punishable by a fine 
of 1,000 rupees. 

Rediffusion, which came into operation 
May 1, 1951, has a total of 2,471 license 
holders. The installation charge of a re- 
diffusion set is 0.15 rupee plus a monthly 
payment of 6.50 rupees. Rediffusion is re- 
portedly gaining in popularity. Either an 
oriental or western program may be selected. 

The Ceylon Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
communications approved the installation of 
200 more free radios for educational, cultural, 
and publicity purposes during the period 
under consideration. They are being in- 
stalled in community centers, temples, school 
halls, and in adult education centers. Ap- 
proximately 1,250 radios have already been 
installed in such centers in various parts of 
the country and are becoming very popular. 

More comprehensive broadcast programs in 
the Sinhalese and Tamil languages for the 
benefit of rural listeners are being planned 
by the Director General of Radio Ceylon, 
and the Broadcasting Advisory Committee 
on Rural Affairs. 

The Colombo Exhibition is to be held in 
February 1952, and several organizations, 
both foreign and domestic are expected to 
exhibit their products at that time. 


Raprio MARKET IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Licensed radios in French West Africa 
numbered approximately 8,000 as of Novem- 
ber 1951. The license fee is 1,000 CFA francs 
(175 CFA francs=US$1). The number of 
unlicensed receivers varies, according to 
source, from 10,000 to 32,000. 

Imports by value of radios, radio tubes, 
radio parts, and accessories in value for the 
periods indicated were as follows: 


Jan, 1—Dec. 31,1950 First 7 months of 1951 


CFA francs CPA francs 
125, 447, 000 114, 335, 000 
siecle 30, 136, 000 19, 608, 300 
ack 43, 218, 000 82, 404, 000 


RapDIo SALES IN TENERIFE 


United States manufactured radios and 
components have an excellent reputation in 
Tenerife and could be expected to sell in 
competition with the lower-priced Spanish 
product, because of the confidence in United 
States workmanship and materials. How- 
ever, the Government does not grant foreign 
exchange to the radio dealers to import re- 
ceivers, and the legitimate trade in radio 
sets and parts consists principally of imports 
from the Spanish mainland. 

Of the radios in use 50 to 60 percent are 
designed for United States type tubes and 
an estimated 60 percent are old models, 
manufactured before 1939. 

FM broadcasting is not in operation. 


Textiles 


RAYON-YARN AND STAPLE-FIBER 
PRODUCTION, EGYPT 


Egypt has but one producer of rayon yarn 
and staple fiber. The company began opera- 
tions in 1948 and produced 21 tons of rayon 
filament yarn that year. In 1949 staple- 
fiber production was begun, and the output 
for the year was 15 tons. Subsequent steady 
progress has resulted in a total of 1,110 tons 
of yarn and 1,086 tons of staple for the first 
6 months of 1951. The yarn is made in five 
sizes, ranging from 100 to 300 denier. Cello- 
phane also is produced, at an average rate of 
30 tons per month. 

So far, the local market has absorbed the 
company’s entire production of yarn and 
staple, in addition to about half the same 
amount brought in from other countries, 
principally from Italy. At the present time, 
however, the Egyptian rayon market is feel- 
ing the impact of the general downward 
trend which began in the industry during 
the second quarter of 1951. Sales of yarn 
and fabric have decreased, prices are leveling, 
and stocks are accumulating. 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Divi- 
sion, Office of International 


Trade 


Associated States of Indochina 
Raise Communication Rates 


A general rise in postal rates was placed 
in effect as of October 1, 1951, by the gov- 
ernments of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, 
superseding the schedule in effect since Feb- 
ruary 1, 1949. As a matter of policy and 
through the coordinating machinery of the 
quadripartite Study Committee on Trans- 
mission, the governments of the three As- 
sociated States are maintaining identical 
rates. According to the acting Director 
General of Post and Telecommunications of 
Vietnam, these increases are within the 
limits prescribed by the Universal Postal 
Union. 

Effective October 16, 1951, interior tele- 
graph rates within the Associated States 
were raised from 1 piaster a word to 1.50 
piasters, with a minimum of 15 piasters per 
message. At the same time the rate for 
telephone calls from booths in Saigon- 
Cholon was fixed at 3.50 piasters for 3 min- 
utes, a rise of approximately 30 percent. 
These latter changes had been contemplated 
for the end of 1950, but had been delayed 
by the transfer of telecommunication serv- 
ices from French administration to the As- 
sociated States early in 1951. 

(The official exchange rate is 20.5888 
piasters to the United States dollar.) 


French West Africa Plans 
New Powerful Radio Station 


Plans are being made for the erection of 
a radio station at Rufisque, about 15 miles 
from Dakar, French West Africa, which will 
be powerful enough to cover all of French 
West Africa and most of French Equatorial 
Africa. 

The radio station at Abidjan no longer re- 
broadcasts programs of Radio Dakar. 


Over £13,000,000 for 
New Zealand’s 
Hydroelectric Projects 


In New Zealand's budget for 1951-52, the 
£13,250,000 allocated for hydroelectric proj- 
ects is the largest single item of the £56,149,- 
000 set aside for the maintenance and exten- 
sion of the country’s major public works and 
development schemes. 

The country’s hydroelectric projects and 
other principal works programs have been 
handicapped by shortages of engineers and 
labor, as well as basic materials. 


Fuel Shortage Cuts Air 
Service to Far East 


Plans are being discussed with American 
suppliers to overcome the serious shortage 
of aviation fuel which has developed on the 
Far Eastern air routes since the Abadan re- 
finery in Iran shut down, according to a Lon- 
don press release. 
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The Governments of India and Pakistan 
have reduced fuel consumption for com- 
mercial planes on regular routes by about 30 
percent. Charter-plane operations over Far- 
Eastern countries have virtually ceased. 

Two freight services to Singapore supplied 
by the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
have been temporarily suspended, and the 
opening of a new passenger and mail service 
between Great Britain and Hong Kong has 
been postponed. 

As a consequence of the reduction in 
charter and freight services, more freight has 
to be carried by passenger planes on regular 
services. 


Railroad Service Discontinued 
in Dominican Republic 


Some of the last traces of commercial rail- 
roading in the Dominican Republic dis- 
appeared in September when the Secretary 
of Public Works announced that railroad 
service was being discontinued between La 
Jina and La Vega and Salcedo and Las Ca- 
buyas; this line at one time ran from Puerto 
Plata to Sanchez, and now most of the tracks 
have been pulled up. 


Swiss Federal Railways 
Increase Rates 


The Swiss Federal Council has approved 
the rate increases requested for the State 
railway system in August by the Administra- 
tive Council of the Federal Railways. 

So far as the chronically difficult financial 
position of the Federal Railways is concerned, 
an increase in rates appears to be justi- 
fied. However, in the face of the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to restrain inflationary influ- 
ences, the move is reported to be ill-timed. 
Moreover, it opens the way for the highly 
controversial increase in postal rates which 
has been under consideration for some 
months. 

A flat increase of 5 percent on passenger 
fares will go into effect on April 1, 1952. The 
increase in freight rates also amounts to 
about 5 percent on the whole schedule but 
is not applied across the board. The new 
freight rates, to become effective January 1, 
1952, are designed to favor large shipments 
and long-distance hauls, thereby placing the 
railways in a better position to compete with 
road transport. Practically the whole weight 
of the increase will be borne by small lots 
and short-distance hauls. Private railway 
lines may effect the same increases but are 
not obliged to do so. 

It is estimated that annual operating re- 
ceipts of the Federal Railways will be in- 
creased by 25,000,000 francs (1 Swiss franc 
approximately US$0.23) as a result of the 
new rates, divided about equally between 
passenger and freight receipts. 

The Federal Council justified the increase 
by pointing out that the total rise in rail- 
way rates since 1939 amounts to between 14 
and 16 percent, whereas operating costs 
nearly doubled. It was further stated that 
the Federal Railway budget for 1952 was bal- 












anced only because 160,000,000 francs of 
worthless assets are still carried on the books 
with no provision for amortization, that no 
payments were earmarked for the reserve 
fund against possible deficits, and that no 
repayment of endowment capital was sched- 
uled. Moreover, the present rate of 2.5 per- 
cent for ordinary amortization is considered 
clearly inadequate. These conditions, to- 
gether with an expected decline from the 
present high traffic level, were cited as the 
reasons for increasing rates at this time. 


Outlook of Hydroelectric 
Power Development in 
Ontario 


Statements have been made recently by the 
Chairman of the Hydroelectric Power Com- 
mission (HEPC) of Ontario, Canada, that the 
Commission faces the prospect of erecting 
additional expensive steam-electric genera- 
tors unless the decision to proceed with the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project is 
made “soon.” 

One of the principal factors which the 
HEPC must consider in planning for the fu- 
ture power supply of Ontario in connection 
with the possible development of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Project is the 
fact that potential sources of hydroelectric 
power in Ontario, aside from the St. Law- 
rence, are rapidly being exhausted. 

At the present time, the following work is 
going forward in the Province to enlarge 
the generating capacity of both steam and 
hydro plants: 

1. Late in October 1951 the Richard L. 
Hearn steam generator began operations on 
Toronto’s waterfront with one enormous unit 
of 88,000 kw. (118,000 hp.) capacity. By early 
1953, three additional units will be in opera- 
tion, giving a total of 536,000 hp. 

2. On November 16, its Windsor counter- 
part, the J. Clark Keith Generating Station 
(steam), commenced operations. It will 
ultimately have a capacity of 180,000 kw. 
(240,000 hp.). 

3. In December, the first two units of the 
Otto Holden Generating Station at LaCave 
on the Ottawa River will be placed in service. 
This hydro plant will eventually have a ca- 
pacity of 193,000 kw. (257,000 hp.) from 
eight units. 

4. Construction is well advanced on the 
large hydroelectric plant, the Sir Adam Beck 
Generating Station No. 2, at Niagara Falls. 
It is expected to be completed in 1954. Until 
recently it was planned to install six units of 
100,000 hp. each in this station. Now 4a 
seventh unit of the same size has been au- 
thorized for incorporation into this station. 

Studies have already been made for a third 
hydroelectric plant on the Niagara River 
(Sir Adam Beck Generating Station No. 3) 
designed for a capacity of 500,000 hp. Thus 
the total which can yet be gained from the 
Niagara River amounts to 1,200,000 hp. If 
and when the Sir Adam Beck G. S. No. 3 is 
built, however, all the potential sources of 
hydroelectric power in the Province will have 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Export-Control Developments 


{[Nore: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, con- 
taining more detailed information, may be ob- 
tained from the OIT, U. S. Department of Com- 
merece. Any such requests should refer to the 
date and the number of the OIT Press Release 


(free) or of the CEB (for which there is a 
charge of 10 cents each), shown at the end of 
each item. ] 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER EXPORT ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


The Synthetic Rubber Export Advisory 
Committee, at its first meeting with the 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on November 27 was 
told that limited quantities of Government- 
produced synthetic (GR-S) rubber are ex- 
pected to be available for export to friendly 
countries in the first quarter of 1952. 

Consideration is being given to an alloca- 
tion for exports of GR-S rubber, a general- 
purpose synthetic rubber of the butadiene 
styrene type, Government officials indicated. 
It is believed that the United States inven- 
tory of GR-S rubber now is large enough 
to permit the establishment of a small export 
allocation to cover shipments which would: 
(1) Meet special technological needs that 
cannot be met by natural rubbers, (2) pre- 
vent disruptions that would result from con- 
version to natural rubber by established 
users of synthetic rubber, and (3) contribute 
to United States national security. 

In addition to serving these purposes, ex- 
ports would permit sustained production of 
GR-S rubber in the United States, and would 
lessen the drain on stocks of crude rubber 
in friendly areas. 

All exports against the proposed allocation 
would be licensed by OIT. The amounts 
licensed would be made available by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which 
would sell the rubber to exporters at the 
same price as to domestic buyers. 

Indications are that the first-quarter ex- 
port allocation of GR-S rubber will be con- 
siderably below demands. (OIT-884, Nov. 
28, 1951.) 


Export GIFT PARCEL PROVISIONS EXTENDED 


Individual gift parcels, up to $25 in value, 
now may be sent to religious, charitable, or 
educational organizations in any country 
except China and North Korea under general 
license, without specific application to the 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Extension of the provisions governing gen- 
eral license shipments of gift parcels to cover 
such foreign organizations was announced in 
OIT’s Current Export Bulletin, No. 648. Pre- 
viously gift parcels could be shipped under 
general license only to individuals. 

OIT’s previous limitations on the weight 
of gift parcels also have been removed. 
However, gift packages sent by parcel post 
must conform with Post Office regulations. 

All other ‘restrictions on gift shipments 
continue in effect. Each parcel must be sent 
by an individual in the United States, free 
of costs, for the personal use of the indi- 
vidual donee or his immediate family, or for 
use by the organization to which it is ad- 
dressed. Gift packages sent by religiovs, 
charitable, or educational organizations in 
the United States to similar organizations 
abroad are not covered by the gift-parcel 
provisions, since such packages normally 
exceed the $25 limitation on value. Multiple 
gift parcels, sent in a single shipment, also 
are excluded from the provisions. Such 
multiple gifts, as well as packages sent by 
organizations, may be exported only if 
Specifically authorized and licensed by OIT. 

Gift parcels shipped under general license 
may contain only commodities normally sent 
as gifts, such as food, civilian clothing, toilet 
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articles, and medicinals and drugs obtainable 
through regular retail druggists without pre- 
scriptions and bearing directions for their 
use on the containers. Specifically barred 
from shipment as gifts are military wearing 
apparel, both new and used, and all medici- 
nals and drugs requiring prescriptions, in- 
cluding antibiotics, sulfonamides, and others 
intended only for professional use. 

Not more than one package may be sent 
from any donor to any one donee in any 
week. Gift packages may be shipped either 
by parcel post or by air express. The words 
“Gift—Export License Not Required” must 
be written on the address side of the pack- 
age and the word “Gift” on any required 
Customs forms or shipper’s export declara- 
tions. (OIT-—885, Nov. 29, 1951.) 


EXPORTS OF COTTON LINTERS AND PULP 


A total of 208,916 bales of cotton linters 
and pulp (bleached linters) has been licensed 
for export since August 1, 1951, the beginning 
of the new crop year. Of this amount, 
20,229 bales were licensed after November 15, 
1951, when licensing figures were last re- 
ported. Approximately 81 percent of the 
20,229 bales was licensed for shipment to four 
countries: Germany, 6,857 bales; Netherlands, 
5,094 bales; England, 2,280 bales; and Italy, 
2,254 bales. 

Since November 15, exports have been au- 
thorized to four countries for which licenses 
had not been issued previously. These coun- 
tries are Finland, India, Taiwan, and Union 
of South Africa. 

The total amount licensed as of November 
30 includes 104,928 bales of raw linters and 
103,988 bales of pulp, for shipment to 19 
countries. Both linters and pulp have been 
authorized for shipment to 6 countries; 
linters only, to 2 countries; and pulp only, 
to 11 countries. 

As of November 30, raw linters and pulp 
for which license applications were pending 
in OIT totaled 91,575 bales, including 37,250 
bales of raw linters and 54,325 bales of pulp. 
The bulk of this amount was for shipment to 
5 countries: France, 26,938 bales; England, 
24,478 bales; Italy, 11,512 bales; Switzerland, 
10,459 bales; and Japan, 10,082 bales. 


CMP CoppER AND ALUMINUM EXPORT 
LICENSE APPLICATIONS 


The dates on which license applications 
covering second-quarter, 1952, exports of CMP 
copper and aluminum may be filed with OIT 
have been advanced to December 15-31, 1951. 

The new filing period, which applies only 
to CMP nonferrous commodities covered by 
OIT’s processing code NONF, is 2 weeks 
earlier than the period previously announced. 
This will enable exporters to obtain export 
licenses and allotments of materials earlier 
and, it is hoped, give them a better oppor- 
tunity to obtain a place in second-quarter 
mill schedules. 

Plumbers’ brass goods (schedule B 645600) 
have been added to the list of commodities 
for which export license applications must 
be filed within specified periods. Applica- 
tions for first-quarter, 1952, exports of 
plumbers’ brass goods must be filed Decem- 
ber 15-31, 1951, and for second-quarter ship- 
ments, March 1-15, 1952. 

Both actions were announced in OIT’s Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin, No. 649. (OIT—887, 
Dec. 6, 1951.) 


IMPORTED HIDES AND SKINS 


Quantitative limitations on licensed ex- 
ports of imported wet cattle hides, buffalo 
hides, wet calfskins, wet kipskins, and cattle- 
hide parts in bonded warehouses, for which 
no consumption entry has been made, were 
removed on Dec. 6, 1951. 


NEWS by COMMODITIES 


(Continued from p. 23) 


NEw SYNTHETIC FIBERS, FRANCE 


The Société Rhovyl, a subsidiary of So- 
ciété Rhodiacéta of France has issued a book- 
let describing four new synthetic fibers de- 
veloped by the company, namely: Rhovyl, 
Fibravyl, Thermovyl, and Isovyl. 

Although each fiber has distinctive in- 
dividual characteristics, all are described as 
fibers made from pure polyvinyl chloride, 
with certain similar qualities such as being 
noninflammable, resistant to mineral-chem- 
ical products, impervious to water, and 
highly resistant to atmospheric and biologi- 
cal destructive agents. 

Textiles made from these fibers have var- 
ious uses, including chemical filters, mos- 
quito and fishing nets, protective clothing, 
household furnishings, upholstery, and elec- 
trical insulation. 

Current output of these fibers is 75 metric 
tons per month, to be increased to 100 metric 
tons in December. Rhovyl is at present the 
only manufacturer, but the company may at 
some future time consider licensing agree- 


ments for their manufacture in other 
countries. 
Tobacco 
DEPOT PROPOSED FOR CAMPBELLPUR, 
PAKISTAN 


The Punjab Department of Agriculture 
proposes to start a departmental depot farm 
at Campbellpur district of Pakistan in the 
near future. This proposal has emerged from 
the marketing difficulties confronting the 
Virginia tobacco growers in the district. It 
was pointed out that the area planted to 
Virginia tobacco in the district increased 
from 272 acres in 1949 to 630 acres in 1950. 
Further increases are indicated, as the Paki- 
stan Tobacco Co. has established a seedling 
nursery in the area and contemplates either 
giving or selling at a nominal price the 
seedlings to the cultivators in return for a 
right to purchase the produce. 





Applications for licenses to export such im- 
ported hides and skins may be submitted to 
OIT at any time. However, each license ap- 
plication must be accompanied by a cer- 
tification that the hides and skins are of 
foreign origin, imported into the United 
States, that they are in United States bonded 
warehouses, and that no consumption entry 
has been made for them at a U. S. custom- 
house. 

This action, announced in the Current 
Export Bulletin, No. 649, places exports of 
these commodities on the same basis as ship- 
ments of imported dry calf and kip skins. 
(OIT—888, Nov. 6, 1951.) 


CARBON BLACK EXPORTS 


Additional amounts of thermal black and 
semireinforcing furnace (SRF) black have 
been made available for export against the 
fourth-quarter furnace carbon-black quota. 

The total fourth-quarter quota for ex- 
ports of furnace carbon black remains at 
32,500,000 pounds. However, the amount of 
thermal black that may be licensed against 
this quota has been increased from the pre- 
viously announced figure of 4,000,000 pounds 
to 5,500,000 pounds, and the amount of SRF 
grade has been raised from 7,000,000 pounds 
to 9,500,000 pounds. 

Increased production of carbon black, 
brought about by the opening of new car- 
bon-black plants, has eased the supply of 
these grades of black. 

Contact black, which is licensed by OIT 
to meet essential requirements of friendly 
foreign countries without specific quantita- 
tive limitation, is not affected by this action. 
(OIT-889, Dec. 6, 1951.) 
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Country 


Unit quoted I'ype of exchange 


Basic 

Preferential 

Free market 
Official 

Legal free 

Curb 

Official 

Official 

Banking market 
Provisional commercial ® 
Special commercial 
Free market 

Bank of Republic ® 
Basic * 


Argentina Peso 
Bolivia Boliviano 
Brazil Cruzeiro 


Chile Peso 


Colombia Peso 


Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
Equador Sucre Central Bank (Official 


ree 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Official 
Official 


Paraguay Guarani 


Free 

Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
‘ree 

Salvador Colon Free 


Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled 

Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


! See explanatory notes for rate structure 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established August 28, 1950 

} Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established April 8, 1950. 

‘ Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established October 24, 1949 

5 Average consists of March through December quo- 
tations; rate established February 25, 1950 

6 New rate established January 10, 1950. 

’ Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December 

§ See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
March 20, 1951 

*January-November. New rate (15.15 
December 1, 1950 

July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 

country since July 1, 1950 

!! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through December 31, 1949 

12 Novern ber-—Decem ber 
9, 1950 

New rate established March 5, 1951. 

tory notes 

‘ Established October 5, 1949 Average for 1949 in- 
cludes October, November, and December quotations 

* Bolivian curb rate as of June 1; Nicaraguan curb rate 
average during June 

**CORRECTION: June average for Ecuadoran Central 
Bank rate, incorrectly shown as 13.50, should have been 
15.15. 


established 


Rate established November 


See explana- 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since August 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
1948, and until October 3, 1949, there were four rates in 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 


Dominican 


Republic, the 


Guatemalan 


quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to a dollar. 


Average rate 


Latest available quotation 





Approx- 
1949 1950 1951 me Date 
(annual) | (annual) July Rate | equivalent 1951 
in U.S. 
currency 
) 27.50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Nov. 22 
(‘) 25.00 ». OO 5. 00 2000 Do 
( 214.04 14. O8 14. 54 O68S Do. 
42.42 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 0165 Oct. 31 
£111.50 5 101. 00 101.00 | 101.00 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *190.00 | 188.00 Jul. 24 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 Nov. 30 
31.10 31. 10 31.10 1.10 Oct. 31 
43. 10 43.10 43. 10 43.10 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 Do. 
50. OO 0). OO 0. 00 Do. 
79. 00 91.04 93. 06 93. 00 Do 
1. 96 1. 96 
2. 51 2. 51 3984 Nov. 30 
>. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Nov. 14 
7. 91 8.77 7. 64 7.42 1348 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 °° 16. 15 15.15 0660 Nov. 26 
17. 63 18. 36 17.70 17. 50 0571 Do. 
2. 04 1 2.02 2. 02 2. 02 4950 Nov. 30 
&. 65 &. 65 8. 65 8. 64 1157 Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Oct. 31 
27.00 7.00 7.00 1429 Do 
7.14 6.92 * 7.09 7.09 1410 | Jun. 29 
6. 00 6. 00 1667 Nov. 13 
9.00 9.00 1111 Do. 
30. 00 32. 50 0308 Do. 
17.78 14.85 14. 95 15. 35 0651 Nov. 17 
18. 46 15. 54 15. 26 15. 51 0645 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 1000 | Nov. 30 
1.90 1.90 1.90 1. 90 §263 Oct. 31 
2.45 2. 45 2.45 2.45 1082 Do 
2.77 2. 61 2. 35 2. 41 4149 Do. 
3. 35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2085 | Nov. 30 
3.35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 2085 Do. 
effect—Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction 


4.94), and free (increased from approximately 4.02 at 
the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June, 1948). On October 
3, 1949, the rate structure was modified to provide for 
six rates: viz, Preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), 
basic (6), auction A and B (established initially in 
November 1949 at 9.32 and 11, respectively, and con- 
solidated into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and 
free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on April 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 1560f November 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 
1, 1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free- 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free-market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to March 20, 1951, most imports 
were paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the 
official rate maintained by that institution. Other 
imports were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. 
Authorized remittances on account of registered capital 
could be made at the official rate. Under anew exchange 
control system instituted March 20, anew basic exchange 
rate of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 
2.51 selling was established. All foreign payments are 
made at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange 
proceeds receive the basic buying rateexcept for exchange 
from coffee exports which were initially converted at the 
old buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchance 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. On 
October 29 a program of progressive devaluation of the 
coffee buying rate was put into effect, to be continued 
until complete unification with the 2.50 peso buying 
rate is reached. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is 
presently inactive; the former exchange certificate and 
free-market rates have heen suspended. Exchange 
taxes are unified at 3 percent ad valorem. 





(Continued from p. 24 


been exploited with the exception of the 
St. Lawrence River. 

In the meantime, power demands are con- 
stantly reaching new record levels. Recently 
an all-time record was established in pri- 
mary demand for the southern Ontario sys- 
tem, the actual demand being 2,505,800 kw. 
(3,354,960 hp.). This represented an in- 
crease of the corresponding day in 1950 of 
484,960 hp., greater by 4,960 hp. than the 
capacity of the Des Joachims Generating Sta- 
tion, which opened in June 1950, and came 
to full capacity in the summer of 1951. 

Indications are that the demand will con- 
tinue to mount for the next several years, 
and the Commission believes that the de- 
mand can be met up to the end of 1956 
through the already authorized program of 
expansion. (This includes principally the 
Sir Adam Beck No. 2, and additional units 
to be operated at the Otto Holden Generat- 
ing Station and the full capacity of the 
two steam plants at Toronto and Windsor.) 
On the other hand, it is calculated that 
power development of the St. Lawrence will 
take 5 years to build. Thus, even if the 
go-ahead signal were given at once, it could 
not deliver power to Ontario until the late 
fall of 1956. The Commission, then, must 
come to an early decision on further ex- 
pansion, depending on whether or not the 
St. Lawrence Power Project is authorized. 





Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nentrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 
nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate, 

Eeuador.—*' Essential’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury im 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain im- 
ports are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaraqgua,— Between December 16, 1949, and Novem- 
ber 9, 1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade 
transactions were paid for at the official rate plus charges 
and a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential 
imports were paid for through the use of exchange certif- 
icates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 
made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange 
law, dated November 9, 1950, the official rate is to be 
applied to payments of Government obligations and to 
purchases by Government-owned public services. Im- 
ports of essential goods and certain nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per 
dollar. Imports of semiessential goods and some non- 
trade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 
7 cordobas per dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per 
dollar (effective rate 8). Nonessential imports and 
other nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic 
rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8. 
dollar was established March 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign-exchange rates. An_ official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. 
Selling rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending 
upon the degree of essentiality of the goods to be im- 
ported; and the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remit- 
tances on account of registered capital. The legal free 
market covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. 
Both purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject 
to a 1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary De- 
partment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to March 5, 
1951, imports were paid for at one or another of the follow- 
ing given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the 
article to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 
3.12; basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
Brate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and Preferential B_ rates, 
respectively, since April 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to November 7, 1949, imports had been paid for 
at the official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an 
auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 
official, depending upon the essentiality of the mer- 
chandise. 

Peru.— Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at 
the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applied to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—_— 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Export Opportunities 


75. Germany—Schuh-Einkaufs-Bund G. 
m. b. H. (buying and import cooperative of 
shoe retailers), 61 Steubenstrasse, Essen, 
wishes to purchase and seeks agency for 
high-grade shoes of all kinds. 

76. Italy—Conserve Alimentari ‘Giacomo 
La Rosa” S. p. A. (manufacturer and ex- 
porter of canned goods), 57, Via Gaetano 
Daita, Palermo, seeks direct purchase quota- 
tions for coke tin plate, about 300 metric tons 
annually. 

77. Italy—Calc—C. A. L. Cramer s. r. 1. 
(importing distributor), 2, Via Freguglia, 
Milan, wishes direct purchase quotations for 
100 to 150 tons quarterly of sheet iron of deep 
puncheon, cold rolled, white. 

78. Italy—Novitex (manufacturer and ex- 
porter of carpet yarns and fabrics), 25, Via 
Bologna, Prato (Florence), wishes to pur- 
chase woolen fabrics. 

79. Italy—Adriano Ratto (chemical con- 
sulting engineer), Piazza Vesuvio 9, Milan, 
seeks direct purchase quotations for ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of carbon black 
from methane gas, with production capacity 
of 1 metric ton daily. Technical advice is 
desired. 

80. Japan—Tsurumi Trading Co., Ltd. 
(Tsurumi Shoji Kabushiki Kaisha), (im- 
porter and wholesale distributor), c/o Saiwai 
Building, No. 3, 2-chome, Uchisaiwai-cho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, wishes to purchase a 
tractor with bulldozer, 28,000 to 34,000 pounds 
capacity, powered by 120-horsepower Diesel 
engine. Reconditioned used machine will 
suffice because of urgent need. Firm also 
wishes to purchase silent electric motors for 
hot-water circulation pump of the following 
types: 25 units, %4 hp., 110 volts, 60 cycle, 
single phase, A. C.; and 20 units, 4% hp., 110 
volts, 60 cycle, single phase, A. C. 

81. Mezico—Horace M. Whittlesey (im- 
porter, commission merchant), Morelos No. 
45-103, Mexico, D. F., wishes to purchase and 
seeks agency for records, wire, parts for 
radio transmitters, radio receivers, phono- 
graphs, and wire recorders. 

82. Netherlands—Adunam, N. V. (import- 
ing reexporter), 508 Beeklaan, The Hague, 
wishes direct, purchase quotations for rancid 
butter in any quantity available, for re- 
exportation after processing. 

83. Nicaragua—Lacayo, Pallais, Cia., Ltda. 
(importing distributor), Apartado 3, Ma- 
nagua, is interested in contacting manufac- 
tures of office supplies, insecticides, toilet 
articles, and cosmetics. 

84. Switzerland—Paul Berthoud (whole- 
saler), 35 Faubourg Hopital, Neuchatel, 
wishes to purchase and seeks agency for 
nylon yarn of all kinds for use in the manu- 
facture of stockings, socks, and woven 
fabrics; and old, used stockings and socks, 
for tearing. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. 


Agency Opportunities 


85. France—A. Champeau (sales agent, re- 
tailer, potential importer), 4 Boulevard 
d’Alsace, Pau, Basses-Pyrenees, desires 
agency for good quality modern electrical 
farm equipment of all kinds, principally 
wind electric equipment and generators. 
Descriptive literature desired. 

86. Japan—Robert Lang Associates (brok- 
erage and commission merchant dealing in 
all types of textiles, including special silk 
fabrics, as well as curios, handicraft goods, 
textile machinery, and sundries), Central 
P. O. Box 963, Tokyo, wishes to act as a 
representative for American firms desiring a 
business contact in Japan. Firm is re- 
portedly an expert on silk fabrics and curios. 
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87. Lebanon—J. Fares et Fils (importer, 
wholesaler), Tripoli (cable address: FARES), 
seeks sole agency in Syria and Lebanon for 
double distilled, palm fatty acid, obtained 
from residue steel-tempering process, and 
required for local soap manufacture. Tele- 
graphic offers, c. i. f. Beirut and Latakia, 
including 3 percent commission and stating 
earliest delivery date are requested on quan- 
tities up to 500 tons monthly. Samples by 
airmail desired. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

88. Mexico—Felipe de  Vilmorin Diaz 
(manufacturer’s agent, commission mer- 
chant), Danubio #102, Ecquina con Panuco, 
Mexico, D. F., wishes agency for general hard- 
ware, including tools and small motors, as 
well as for machinery in general, especially 
for the shoe, paper, and textile industries. 

89. Mexico—Enrique Vidal Barreiro (manu- 
facturer’s agent, commission merchant), 
Calle Aniceto Ortega #608, Col. del Valle Sur, 
Mexico, D. F., seeks agency for household 
furniture, rugs and carpets, linoleum, up- 
holstery and curtain fabrics, lamps, and 
candlesticks. 

90. Netherlands—J. Kerstens van Leeuwen 
(agent, commission merchant), 103 Heuvel, 
Tilburg, wishes to obtain agency for cotton 
yarns for weaving, as well as textile and 
knitting machinery. 

91. El Salvador—Mario (Diaz) Bustamante 
(manufacturer’s agent), Apartado Postal 562, 
San Salvador, seeks agency for processed 
milk, wheat flour, pharmaceutical specialties, 
leather, and shoe findings. 

92. El Salvador—Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes 
(manufacturer’s agent), la Calle Poniente 
bis, No. 10, San Salvador, wishes agency for 
processed milk, canned foodstuffs (especially 
fish), and portland cement. 


Foreign Visitors 


93. Argentina—H. Tarak, Bolivar 1299, 
Buenos Aires, wishes to act as importing 
agent for raw materials and capital equip- 
ment used in the textile and other indus- 
tries, as well as to obtain technical infor- 
mation about tertile machinery and plastic 
molding. Scheduled to arrive December 2, 
via Miami, for a visit of 1 month. U. S. 
address: B. F. Denning, 107 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: Boston, 
New York, Washington, Wilmington (Del.), 
Winston Salem (N. C.), Cleveland, and 
Akron. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

94. England—Dennys Marvin and W. F. 
Osborne, representing I. C. I., Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. (Plastics Division), 
(manufacturer of heavy chemicals, non- 
ferrous metals, fertilizers, dyestuffs, paints, 
and varnishes), Black Fang Road, Welwyn 
Garden City, are interested in inspecting 
machinery designed for the manufacture of 
synthetic fibers. Scheduled to arrive Jan- 
uary 3, 1952, via New York, for a visit of 6 
to 7 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Imperial 
Chemical Industries New York, Ltd., 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Buffalo, Boston, New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
Greenville, Cleveland, and Chicago. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may be 
obtained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Finland. 

Canneries—Thailand. 

Cement Manufacturers—Italy. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Guate- 
mala. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers—Cuba. 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers, Packers, 
and Exporters—Chile. 

Crude Drugs—Producers and Exporters— 
India. 

Department Stores—Cuba. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Israel. 

Leather and Shoe Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Chile. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—Israel. 

Petroleum Industry—Algeria. 

Plastic-Materials Manufacturers, Molders, 
Laminators, and Fabricators—Norway. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Republic 
of Ireland. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Products Importers 
and Dealers—Cuba. 





Bus and Truck Trans- 
portation in Mexico 
(Continued from p. 5) 


d. Provision for the granting of special 
permits to private concerns or individ- 
uals to transport their private property 
in their private trucks on Federal high- 
ways instead of having to engage, as 
formerly, a public hauling concern. 

These regulations indicate that the 
Government’s policy is one of regulating 
routes and concessions in line with eco- 
nomic studies of the area served, and of 
permitting limited competition thereon. 
(This policy, incidentally, is in contrast 
to the Government’s policy in regard 
to air and coastwise shipping routes. In 
these fields only one designated company 
is permitted to operate each route.) 

Most matters connected with motor 
transport are within the jurisdiction of 
the Departamento de Transito Federal. 
The Policia Federal de Caminos (Federal 
Highway Police), who are charged with 
enforcement of regulations on the Fed- 
eral highways, are also part of this De- 
partment. The highways themseives fall 
within the province of the Direccion Na- 
tional de Caminos, and also of the Minis- 
try of Communications. All rate 
schedules of lines operating under Fed- 
eral concessions must be approved by, 
and registered with, the Departamento 
de Tarifas of the Ministry of Communi- 
cations, and cannot be changed with- 
out the prior consent of that Department. 

Insurance on passengers carried is 
compulsory for bus lines operating under 
Federal concession. The premium 
thereon is included in the ticket price. 
Many bus and truck lines do not carry 
insurance on their equipment. Cargo 
insurance is not compulsory for truck 
lines, and, except for some of the larger 
trucking lines, domestic cargo is seldom 
insured in Mexico. Most of the com- 
panies, however, maintain open cargo 
insurance policies and will insure spe- 
cific shipments thereunder for the ship- 
per’s account if instructed specifically 
in advance to do so. 


Taxes and Licenses 


Special license plates are issued to 
trucks and busses operating under Fed- 
eral concessions. State license plates 
are issued to local operators. However, 
although each State has its own license 
plate, the plates are actually identical 
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for the whole country except for the 
State name. The plates are furnished 
by the Federal Government and only 
distributed by the States. For license 
plates, a flat fee of 12 to 20 pesos is 
charged, according to the type of truck, 
rather than fees based on vehicle weight. 
These fees barely cover the production 
and distribution costs of the plates under 
present circumstances. 

There is a direct Federal tax of 4.4 
percent on the factory prices of truck 
and bus units. An additional 10 percent 
surtax (0.4 percent of the price) was 
agreed to in March 1949 by the auto- 
mobile assembly plants in Mexico and is 
designed to provide one-third of the 
funds to be used for the construction of 
feeder roads. 

Truck and bus operators, of course, 
also must pay the 10-centavo-per-liter 
gasoline tax, but, except for the usual 
income, property, and social security 
taxes, there are no other taxes levied on 
these concerns or their operations. 


Routes 


During the past year, the Departa- 
mento de Transito has published in the 
Diario Oficial lists of all the bus and 
truck routes on the Federal highways 
and for which concessions from that 
Department are necessary. That De- 
partment studied the service on each 
route in relation to the economic needs 
of the area served and these lists in- 
dicate whether the service is sufficient, 
excessive, or insufficient, and, if the 
latter, how many units of each class are 
needed. 


Bus and Truck Lines and 
Equipment 


The Departamento de Transito stated 
that, as of September 1950, there were 
215 bus lines and 123 truck lines operat- 
ing under Federal concessions on Fed- 
eral highways. This agency also has 
compiled card-file directories of “Con- 
cerns and Routes” and of “Lines Enjoy- 
ing Concessions,” and information re- 
garding specific lines operating under 
Federal concession can be obtained from 
that Department. 

Most of the first-class bus lines oper- 
ate modern equipment similar to that 
used by long-distance bus companies in 
the United States. Transportes del 
Norte (Mexico City-Laredo), for in- 
stance, has a fleet of about one hundred 
Beck busses (about 30-passenger capac- 
ity), many of them 1950 models. They 
are similar in appearance to the units 
operated by Greyhound lines in the 
United States and are understood to have 
been partly financed by the latter com- 
pany. 

The Central de Lineas, one of the 
largest cargo truck operators with serv- 
ice to virtually all areas of Mexico, has 
provided the following approximate in- 
formation on its equipment: 


Division Oriente (Mexico City—Vera- 
cruz) 60 units, including 4 trailers 
and 1 Diesel. Average capacity, 7 
tons. 

Division del Norte (Mexico City—Nuevo 
Laredo-Tampico) 40 units, includ- 
ing 20 trailers and 3 Diesels. Aver- 
age capacity, 10 tons. 
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Division del Sur (Mexico City—Aca- 
pulco) 15 units, no trailers or Diesels. 
Average capacity, 6 tons. 

Division Oaxaca (Mexico City—Oax- 
aca—Guatemalan border) 14 units, 
including 2 trailers, no Diesels. 
Average capacity, 7 tons. 

Division Occidente (Mexico City- 
Guadalajara) 22 units, including 13 
trailers, no Diesels. Average capac- 
ity, 8 tons. 

Division del Centro (Mexico City- 
Leon-San Luis Potosi-Ciudad Jua- 
rez) 50 units, including 1 trailer, no 
Diesels. Average capacity, 9 tons. 


Schedules and Rates 


A complete compilation of schedules 
and rates for all lines in Mexico is im- 
possible. The U. S. Embassy has, how- 
ever, obtained the following information 
on representative cargo rates from the 
Central de Lineas: 

Rate per 
metric ton 
(77 pe SO8 
Mexico City-Veracruz 0 
Mexico City-Laredo (northbound 160 
Mexico City Loredo (southbound) 220) 


Mexico City-Monterrey (northbound 100 
Mexico City-Monterrey (southbound 150 
Mexico—Tampico 120) 
Mexico City-Acapulco 80 


Mexico City-Cuernavaca 30 
Mexico City-Oaxaca- 100 
Mexico City-Tuxtla Gutierrez 300 
Mexico City—Guadalajara 130 
Mexico City-Ciudad Juarez 300 


Bus and Truck Assembly 


The automotive assembly plants in 
Mexico handle a variety of trucks and 
busses. As indicated by the sales figures, 
the majority of the trucks assembled 
are light- or medium-weight units. Only 
7 percent of the units sold during 1949 
were extra heavy models, and most of 
these had been imported under special 
permits. Extra-heavy units have gen- 
erally been avoided as the Mexican 
market for such trucks is limited and 
the cost of tooling up for a restricted 
production of such complicated units 
would make the price of these trucks 
prohibitively expensive. Most of these 
models (and rear engine type busses) 
are imported already assembled under 
special permits. 


Personnel 


One of the main difficulties con- 
fronting the truck and bus industries in 
Mexico is the shortage of adequately 
trained and experienced operating and 
maintenance personnel. It must, of 
course, be remembered that these indus- 
tries are not consonant with Mexico’s 
historical and sociological development 
but are, in large part, only about 15 years 
old. 

Some of the larger companies during 
and since World War II have sent small 
groups of chauffeurs and mechanics to 
the United States for training. Others 
of the personnel have been trained 
around these nuclei but the majority 
have learned simply by doing—a system 
which is costly in terms of lowered opera- 
tional and maintenance efficiency. So 
far as is known, no truck or bus line 
maintains a training School or training 
program, although the indsutry is said 
to have approached the Federal Govern- 
ment to have it sponsor such a school 
in whole or in part. 








(Continued from p. 17) 


(3) Economic associations within indus- 
try and workers’ councils at the immediate 
production levels will participate to a much 
greater degree than heretofore in the admin- 
istration of enterprises. Workers’ councils 
will fill some of the functions now performed 
by technicians or by the “bureaus.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The position of Yugoslavia worsened some- 
what during the third quarter of 1951 by 
comparison with the first half of the year, 
Omitting all imports under grants, the un- 
favorable balance of trade during the first 
half amounted to 1,566,000,000 dinars, and 
for the third quarter, 1,064,000,000 dinars. 
The following tables give a breakdown of 
imports and exports by major commodity 
groups: 


Imports of Major Commodities ! 


{In millions of dinars] 


First Sep. | Third 





Commodity half, | July | AUS | tem. | fuat- 
’ Or ‘ ust ter 
1951 ber b 
1951 
Plant and animal 

products 901; 162.0) 186.7) 198.4) 547.1 
Ores and metals 21,224 266.4) 286.8 268.8) 822.9 
Machinery 2 () 167.2) 134.3) 160.4) 461.9 
Nonmetals 91 14.0 16.6 15.8 46.4 
Fuels 631 33.0 87.3) 39.7) 160.0 
Timber products 16 1.4 1.4 
Chemical products 634; 178.0, 122.0) 143.7) 443.7 
Textiles 1,517) 264.0) 255.3) 125.7) 645.0 
Hides and skins 169) 113.0 23.0) 14.5) 150.5 

Total 5, 183)1, 199. 0/1, 112.0) 967.0 3, 278.0 

I Includes no imports under any aid program. 

? Machinery includes only that machinery considered 
capital equipment. Other machinery is included in 
“Ores and metals,’ and al/ machinery is included in 
“Ores and metals” in the first half of 1951. 

Erports of Major Commodities 
{In millions of dinars] 
| First Sep- Third 
Commodity half, July Au- tem- | Guar 
1951 gust her ter, 
1951 
Plant and animal ; 

products 482) 120) 115.3) 133.0) 368.3 
Ores and metals 1, 267) 264) 175.0) 315.9) 754.99 
Nonmetals 171 42; 28.0) 47.1) 117.0 
Fuels 87 28! 39.0) 19.8) 868 
Timber products 1,251; 197) 312.0) 199.6) 708.6 
Chemical products 141 28; 50.0) 35.1) 113.1 
Textiles S4 15 9.0 7.3| 3Laam 
Hides and skins 34 13 6.0) 14.8) 33.8 

Total 3,517) 707| 734.3! 772. 6/2, 213 9am 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY 


The pattern of commercial activity re- | 


flected the continuing efforts of the Govern- 
ment to expand the use of individual initia- 
tive and thus to replace centralized and de- 
tailed supervision. In this connection, on 


October 1 all existing contracts between sell- 7 
ers and purchasers were canceled by decree § 


unless specifically renegotiated by the parties 
involved. 
negotiated on an individual basis (and inci- 
dentally to permit producers to dispose of 
goods produced in excess of planned require- 
ments), a Domestic Trade Fair was held in 
Belgrade October 7-15. Similar fairs have 
been held this fall in various other towns in 
Yugoslavia.—U. S. EMBassy, BELGRADE, NOV. 
8, 1951. 
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